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The Most Sensational Shooting in Years 


HASTAIN G. HARREL, University of Chicago rifleman, won the 
N.R.A. Gallery championship in the prone position at 75 feet with 
such scores as it is only possible to make with the best of ammunition. 
His performance is possibly the best ever recorded on an indoor range. 


Harrel tied with twenty other experts with a perfect score, 400 x 400, 
in the original match. In the shoot-off Harrel duplicated his feat and in 
addition placed all forty shots in the quarter inch ring that had been put in 
the center of the regular halfinch bull. All his sighters were in the bull, too. 

Illustration shows one of Harrel’s two sets 
of possible targets, each set winning him a 
400 x 400 score. 

Harrel used Winchester Precision 75. 


Every individual 75 foot championship in 
the N.R.A. Gallery matches this season have 
been won with 


WINCHESTER The .22 cal. ammunition 
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Regional Tryouts for Places on 1924 
International Olympic Squad 


By Stephen Trask 


RGANIZATION of the United States International Team 
() Squad, the members of which will participate in both the 
Olympic and International Matches of 1924, is taking 
definite form with recommendations to the Adjutant General of 
the Army concerning the holding of regional tryouts for the 
selection of team material. 
According to present plans, these regional tryouts will be held 
in each Corps Area on April 18 and 19. 


The men selected by this method will be authorized to attend 
the final tryouts which will probably be held at Quantico early 
in May. There they will be joined by, and compete in final 
elimination, against, certain members of the 1923 team whose 
scores are considered to have entitled them to a chance of winning 
a place on this year’s team. From these contestants the personnel 
of the 1924 Olympic International Team will be selected primarily 
upon an elimination basis. 

The full recommendations which have been made to the 
Adjutant General concerning the holding of the preliminary 
Regional Tryouts read: 


It is desired that instructions be issued to the Commanding Gen- 
erals of the Corps Areas for the holding of tryouts for the American 
Olympic Rifle Squad on the ranges designated below. 

Targets and score sheets will be shipped from this office to such 
officer as may be designated by the Corps Area Commander to be in 
charge of the tryout of each range. 

The tryouts will be open to any citizen of the United States in or 
out of the military service. 

Post Commanders may issue rifles and ammunition to civilian 
competitors. 

Commanding Officers of posts where tryouts are to be held should 
Provide quarters and make arrangements to furnish meals to com- 
petitors. 

It will be necessary for the Commanding General of each Corps 
Area to designate an officer to take charge of each tryout and to 
detail such assistants and enlisted personnel as may be necessary to 
man the limited number of targets that will be required for the tryouts. 

The dates of the tryouts are April 18 and 19. 

The ranges on which tryouts have been arranged for, are: 

First Corps Area, Camp Devens; Second Corps Area, Fort Ni- 
agara; Third and Fourth Corps Areas, Fort DuPont, and Quantico; 
Fifth Corps Area, Camp Knox; Sixth Corps Area, Fort Sheridan, 
and Camp Custer; Seventh Corps Area, Fort Snelling, Fort Omaha, 
and Fort Des Moines; Eighth Corps Area, Fort Sam Houston and Fort 
Logan; Ninth Corps Area, Fort Barry, Fort Lawton, Fort Douglas, 
and Fort Rosecrans. 
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Conditions are as 
follows: 


DATES—April 18 
to 19. 
ELIGIBILITY — 
Open to any citizen of 
the United States. If 
naturalized he must 
have been a citizen 
for five years. 
RANGE — Free 
Rifle, 300 yds.; Run- 
ning Deer, 100 yds. 
TARGETS—Free 
Rifle, International 
300 meter as issued; 
Running Deer, Olym- 
pic Deer as issued. 
RIFLE — Free, 
Any; Running Deer, 
Any trigger pull not 
less than 21/5 Ibs. 


SIGHTS — Free 
Rifle, any metallic; 
Running Deer, any 
metallic open front 
and rear. 

SLING—May be 
used. 

AMMUNITION 
—Free Rifle, any; 
Running Deer, any. 


POSITIONS—Free Rifle—Standing—Upright, 
Palm Rest is permitted. 

Kneeling—A cushion is permitted under leg on condition that foot 
and knee touch the ground. 


only by the two legs. 


POSTS DESIGNATED FOR RE- 
GIONAL TRYOUTS 


First Corps Area: Camp Devens, Mass. 
This includes: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island. 

Second Corps Area: Fort Niagara, New 
York. This includes: Delaware, New 
Jersey, New York, and Porto Rico. 

Third and Fourth Corps Areas: Fort 
Du Pont, Detaware, and the Marine Depot 
Range at Quantico, Va. This includes: 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 

Fifth Corps Area: Camp Knox, Ken- 
tucky. This includes: Indiana, Kentucky, 
Ohio, and West Virginia. 

Sixth Corps Area: Fort Sheridan, IIli- 
nois, and Camp Custer, Mich. This in- 
cludes: Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

Seventh Corps Area: Fort Snelling, 
Minnesota, Fort Omaha, Nebraska, and 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa. This includes: 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

Eighth Corps Area: Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Texas, and Fort Logan, Colorado. 
This includes: Arizona, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Ninth Corps Area: Fort Barry, Cali- 
fornia; Fort Lawton, Washington; Fort 
Douglas, Utah; and Fort Rosecrans, Cal- 
ifornia. This includes: California, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming. 


body 


Prone—Same regulations as in Rifle Marksmanship. 


Running Deer—Any—Gun held below shoulder until deer starts 


to run. 


supported 


COURSE OF FIRE—Free Rifle—10 shots prone, 20 shots kneel- 
ing, 30 shots standing. Five s. s. in each position may be taken if 
desired. Sighting shots may be fired before any string of 10 shots. 
This course will be fired completely on April 18th and repeated 
April 19th. 

Running Deer—20 shots for record, 2 s. s., 1 shot per run. Course 
fired April 18th and repeated April 19th. 

TIME LIMIT—Free Rifle—Course will be fired in strings of 10 
shots plus sighters, sequence of positions at discretion of competitor. 
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No time limit except that entire course must be completed on each 
of the two days specified. 

Running Deer—Run of 25 yards in 4 seconds. 

REPORTS—Loose-leaf score sheets will be furnished the officer 
in charge of each tryout. These score sheets will be used in the 
conventional manner, plotting each shot fired by competitor. In 
addition, a consolidated report will be rendered to the Executive 
Officer, National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, 1108 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C., showing each competitor’s 
name, rank, and home address, his score for each string of ten shots, 
the exact type of rifle used and the kind of ammunition and sight- 
ing equipment. The loose-leaf score sheets will be returned as an 
appendix to this consolidated report. The report should indicate 
weather conditions prevailing throughout the tryouts and should 
contain any special comments which appear necessary or advisable 
to aid in the selection of men to enter the final elimination trials, 
which will be held in May on the Marine Corps Rifle Range at 
Quantico, Virginia. 

Places on the 1924 team will this year be the object of 
keener rivalry than ever before, according to all indications; 
consequently the honor of winning a place will be greater. In 
1920, when after a lapse of several years the United States re- 
entered the International field, and seriously undertook to play 
the free rifle game against the nationals who had developed it, 
there were relatively few riflemen except a few veteran service 
shots and one or two civilians who were either qualified for or 
especially interested in this branch of the sport of marksman- 
ship. The success of these men in winning from the world 
with what was to all practical purposes the Service rifle, en- 
gendered an enthusiasm which resulted in the upgrowth of a 
large number of candidates for International team places and 
the development of a special Match rifle and ammunition 
which in the hands of American marksmen has consistently 
proven better than the ultra-expensive and highly specialized 
European match weapons. 

The staging of the International Matches of 1923 at Camp 
Perry, while failing to attract any foreign competition accom- 
plished one highly important thing in connection with free rifle 
shooting in the United States: it demonstrated the details of 
this very specialized form of shooting before more than one 
thousand American shooters and by familiarizing them with 
this form of competition, showed them, as nothing else could 
have done, the fascinating side of the sport. This naturally 
has resulted in engendering enthusiasm among shooters at 
large, who have pretty well played through the straight military 
game, for work with the heavy barreled free rifle. Such en- 
thusiasm will naturally be reflected this year in a materially 
augmented number of candidates at the preliminary regional 
tryouts; for just as membership on a National Match team is 
the ambition of the service rifleman, a place on the Interna- 
tional team is the aspiration of every man who has successfully 
taken up the free rifle game. 

While the available timber for International team shots 
was increasing numerically, the development of ‘an American 
type of free rifle radically different from the Service Springfield, 
upon which it has been grafted, has been going on. 

The Model of 1924 United States Free rifle will differ from 
its immediate predecessor largely in its firing pin and set trigger 
mechanism, if the results of the recent Time Tests conducted 
at Aberdeen by the Ordnance Department are acted upon. 
These tests showed that the most satisfactory equipment is to 
be found in the Marine Corps type of set trigger, an improve- 
ment on the usual German type, in conjunction with the all- 
aluminum alloy firing pin. 





Getting down to the organization of the 1924 International 
Teams, as personnel is effected, present plans indicate that a 
team squad of from 10 to 14 men from which will be picked 
the units to compete in the International Matches, including 
both .30 caliber and .22 caliber Matches and in the Olympic 
competitions will be sent to France. Whether this team squad 
will include any contestants for the Running Deer event, or 
whether this will be considered as a separate proposition, has 
not yet been determined. For the Olympic Team Match and 
the International Team Match five shooters and two alternates 
are required for each event. However, it is pointed out that 
the same five men who compete in the International Match at 
300 meters cannot necessarily be expected to prove as well 
fitted for the Olympic course, which includes longer ranges. 
Experience has proved that no matter how good a man may 
have been last season at long range shooting, if his entire 
practice during the present season has been at 300 meters he 
may be expected to encounter difficulty-in switching over to 
the long range. 


Those in charge of the team to represent the United States 
plan to concentrate on the International Team, since in all 
likelihood the harder struggle will be encountered in this event 
and to include in the team squad other men who are good at 
the longer ranges and who will form the nucleus for the Olym- 
pic team. 


There are available as team material 12 shooters who 
made qualifying scores in the first of the 1924 team tryouts 
held following the International Matches at Camp Perry last 
fall. These men will be admitted to the final elimination try- 
outs without further preliminary shooting. Only one shooter 
has been accorded a place on the 1924 Team Squad without 
having to shoot for it and he is Sergt. Morris Fisher, of the 
Marines, who is not only the present holder of the Individual 
Championship title but will be also recalled as the holder of 
the last Olympic Individual Championship with the Military 
rifle. Inasmuch as he will be called upon to defend both of 
these titles, a place on the team has been accorded to him. 
In addition to these 12 men, there will probably be another 
dozen certified to the final elimination shoot as the result of 
the preliminary regional tryouts and with 24 men of such cali- 
ber as these will be, there is every reason to believe that the 
material for 1924 is even more promising than that which has 
been available in previous years. 


Just when the final tryout will be held is a matter for future 
announcement, but it can be said at this time that in all like- 
lihood it will be held early in May and most probably at 
Quantico. It is pointed out that after the team has been se- 
lected, it is highly important that every opportunity be given 
to perfect the organization of these individuals selected as a 
team and that this can only be accomplished through team 
practice. Past experience has shown that if the team officials 
rely upon any practice which may be passible after they 
reach France they will find themselves handicapped since the 
only possible way to get this practice is through reentry 
matches, which are always crowded and which do not offer 
favorable opportunity for welding the team into a working 
organization. It is therefore thought that most of the pre- 
liminary training as a team will be done at Quantico and that 
the United States riflemen will be in top form by the time of 
the sailing date, which is now fixed as May 30. 
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THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


BY FRANZ 
ROSENBERG 


SPORTING RIFLE 


years, has been a constant reader of 

American sporting magazines, and with 
great interest has followed the evolution of 
the American sporting rifle to its present high 
standard of efficiency, as shown by the fine 
samples of remodeled Springfields and special 
rifles of the .400 and .350 Whelen type, he 
has failed to see the double barreled rifle dis- 
cussed to any extent, save casually mentioned 
as something too inaccurate for American 
sportsmen. 

This is all the more strange, since European 
sportsmen of wide experience always have en- 
dorsed the double barreled rifle in various 
bores, not only as the life saver against heavy 
tropical game, but as a thoroughly efficient 
hunting and stalking weapon. 

It seems that this general use of the double 
barreled rifle by experienced sportsmen should 
indicate that for certain conditions of sport at 
least it has great merits, and I presume we, 
all of us agree that the 
ideal all-around rifle is 
not with us yet. 


When, in the following, 
I shall endeavor to show 
the many good qualities 
of the double rifle as a 
hunting arm, it is not 
because I do not fully 
appreciate the wonderful 
accuracy, strength and 


T yest the writer, for a good many 


The “Stabil” 


general reliability of the best type of modern 
bolt-action repeater, as my gun cabinet con- 
tains many samples of the latter, and among 
them a superbly accurate and excellently re- 
modeled Springfield. 

I nevertheless have a great partiality for 
the hammerless ejector, double barreled rifle, 
and firmly believe that for most forms of 
hunting, where extreme accuracy at very long 
Tange is not absolutely essential, nothing can 
compare with the double rifle. 

I do not base this belief on armchair re- 
flections, but on nearly a lifetime of big game 
hunting in many parts of the world. I also 
hope to show that good, double barreled rifles 


action, amon 
German guns where the breec 
is embedded in the action effectively preventing 
any lateral movement. 


will show a standard of accuracy within sport- 
ing distances that compares most favorably 
with the usual type of single and repeating 
hunting rifle. 

When perusing the pages of the sporting 
magazines, especially the arms and ammuni- 


The title cut shows the beautiful lines of 
a best quality Holland and Holland double- 
barreled rifle. 


tions departments, one cannot help noticing 
all the “catalogue dope,” and how sportsmen 
of evidently small actual hunting experience 
quite uncritically fill up on figures of muzzle 
velocity, energy, trajectories, groups, etc.,— 
figures that on paper look alluring, but which 
are often very misleading. I believe one is 
often prone to forget that in the hunting field 


the best of the 
end of the barrel 


there are many points to a rifle of more value 
than mere foot pounds and hairsplitting accu- 
racy, and it is with regard to these “other 
qualities” that to my mind the double barreled 
rifle shows a marked superiority over any 
repeater. 

The double barreled rifle is no “all-around” 
rifle, though the English authority, Major 
Burrard, in his notes on sporting rifles, says 
that no rifle that is not a double barreled one, 
can be considered as an “all-around” rifle. 
So to the man who absolutely must kill ante- 
lope at 1,500 yards or shoot out the eye of 
woodchucks at a couple of hundred I would 
say, Stick to your pet special, single or repeater 
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with gilt-edge barrel and all the Mann—Nied- 
ner-Whelen fixings, slings, micrometer, tele- 
scope and all. But to the man who hunts 
his moose, caribou or elk in the timber or 
brush and who does not care to “empty his 
magazine” at distant animals but prefers to 
stalk his game to within reasonable range, let 
him once try out the beautifully balanced and 
handy hammerless ejector rifle with its low, 
easily defined sights and sweet trigger pull, 
and I predict he will never go back to the 
repeater. 

During many years of hunting moose and 
similar game in timber, I have learned to 
value those two “bang-bang” shots from the 
double rifle more than the magazine full from 
a repeater, and though I know some sportsmen 
are artists at working the bolt quickly, and 
I am not exactly slow myself, for the two 
shots no repeater can compare to a double 
rifle. I always thought the double rifle would 
come up and swing onto moving game much 

easier than a repeater, 
and in case of a misfire, 
which does happen now 
and then with the best 
of ammunition or from 
other causes, you have 
the second barrel imme- 
diately available without 
having to pause in your 
swing or shifting your 
aim. A repeater will oc- 


Top view of Lancaster best quality double- 
barreled rifle showing extra bolting of safety lever 
and extended strap of action. 


casionally jam under excitement, so, for dan- 
gerous game at least, I believe most hunters 
of experience think a double is also safer. In 
Africa, where one does not know whether one 
is called on to shoot at thick-skinned or soft- 
skinned game, I have found it an advantage 
of the double rifle to be able to use solid 
bullets in the right and soft nose in the left 
barrel, and the comparatively noiseless reload- 
ing of a double rifle will be appreciated in a 
quiet corner. 

It has been said that the double barreled 
rifle is not accurate, but this is unjust as re- 
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Six shots at 100 yards with double rifle cham- 
bered for the .280 rimmed Ross cartridge. 
gards the best types of modern double rifles. 
We all know what poor ammunition will do to 
an otherwise accurate single barrel rifle, so 
one cannot expect to get better accuracy out of 
a double barrel one than the ammunition is 
capable of, and unfortunately ammunition of 
the American National Match type is not 
available for double rifles yet. It is a very 
difficult matter to adjust the two barrels to 
shoot together, and when one considers that 
double rifles nowadays are built for such car- 
tridges of high intensity as the .280 Ross, the 
.318 Westley Richards, the .375 Magnum and 
others having great breach pressure, it will 
be understood that both materials and work- 
manship must be of the very best. The least 
bit of looseness in action destroys accuracy, 
and the barrels and action must be kept down 
to the least possible dimensions, as otherwise 
these rifles would become heavy and unwieldy. 

Rifles for cartridges of the above mentioned 
kind necessarily must be of generous weight, 
around nine pounds, but this is offset by their 
fine balance. Rifles for cartridges of the 
30-40 or .303 British types may be made as 
light as eight to eight and one-half pounds. 
German makers make their rifles very much 
lighter, but then they often have a very dis- 
agreeable recoil. 

Considering the amount of skill and work 
necessary in order to produce such weapons 
I do not think the prices asked for them are 
so large, at least not compared to prices asked 
by gunmakers in U. S. A., for remodeling 
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Left: Ten shots at 100 
double rifle by Stiegele, 


ards, right and left, with 7%-lb., 
unich, Gmherel for German 9.3 


mm. cartridge. 


Right: Five shots right and left, with .400 Cordite double 
rifle at 100 yards. 


Springfields, or making barrels for and stock- 
ing special Mausers. The best quality double 
rifles, as made in England, are perfect pieces 
of art, which, of course, unnecessarily adds 
to the cost of the rifles. They are also made 
by some makers in quite plain finish, though 
to a very great extent retaining the good 
shooting qualities and reliability of the more 
expensive grades. 

Since the publication of the results of the 
various official ammunition tests conducted in 
the U. S. A. during the last few years, I am 
afraid that we shall have to revise our ideas 
about the accuracy standard of match ammu- 
nition at least. Still, when considering the 
accuracy of purely hunting arms and ammuni- 
tion, I think I can do no better than quote the 
standards set forth in Major Whelen’s ex- 
cellent book “The American Rifle.” 

We find that a good many of the more pop- 
ular hunting cartridges in a good rifle may be 
expected to group a series of shots within a 
circle of from two and one-half to three inches 
at one hundred yards, and within five to eight 
inches at two hundred yards. The Major also 
mentions several ultra high velocity rifles 
which fall short of this standard. 

At the same time the human limit of hold- 
ing seems to be about five inches at two hun- 
dred yards. I also believe it is quite true, 
when it is stated that very few people are 
capable of making a reliable test of the ac- 
curacy of a rifle, so I give the results of my 
own tests for what they may be worth. 

Living in the country, I have a very good 
rifle range outside my back door, so to say; 
and I have fitted up good rests for testing 
at one hundred and two hundred yards; and 
take great pleasure in firing my various rifles 
and those of my friends for group, from time 
to time. As some of these rifles fire ammuni- 
tion that is hard to get here, and being very 
expensive, it has been impossible to fire so 
many groups. Still I think they are fair 
samples of what the rifles will do, as borne out 
by my experience in the field. 

I have owned and shot double barreled rifles 
in the following bores: .22 High Power Sav- 
age, .240 Super Express Holland & Holland, 
.280 Ross (rimmed cartridge), .303 British, 
8 mm. German rimmed cartridge, .350 Rigby 
No. 2, .375 Holland & Holland Magnum, 
9.3 mm. German, .400 Jeffery Cordite, .450 
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black powder and modified Cordite, .500 black 
powder. 

Lack of space will not permit the discussing 
of all these rifles, so I shall confine myself to 
some of the more typical. 

1. Holland & Holland Royal Hammerless, 
bar-action, detachable side locks, two triggers, 
twenty-eight-inch barrels, .303 bore, sighted 
for one hundred and three hundred yards; 
bead front and open V back sight with vertical 
platinum line in middle, pistol grip stock and 
cheekpiece, cap in pistol grip for spare sights 
and strikers, top safety with extra bolting, 
strap action extended over comb. Rifle weighs 
eight and one-fourth pounds, balances like a 
first-class shotgun, and is beautifully engraved 
and finished. 

This rifle was originally regulated for the 
Mark VI. British cartridge, firing a 215-grain, 
blunt nose bullet at about 2,000 foot seconds 
velocity. The propellant was cordite, but ! 
later succeeded in loading excellent ammini- 
tion with du Pont No. 16. 

With this rifle I have shot a great deal at 
target, and it has shown a most extraordinary 
accuracy. I have kept a great many of the 
groups shot with this rifle, and they show a 
average of three inches for both barrels to 
gether at one hundred yards. Some are nearet 
two inches, some a little larger. At two hur 
dred yards the open sights and the wide V 
pattern backsight make it difficult to hold the 
elevation well, and off shots will occur. ! 
firmly believe it will keep its shots inside 4 
four and one-half- to five-inch circle at thi 
range, and reproduce a group of ten shots 
right and left at that range where the nine 
shots were inside a 434-inch circle, the firs 
shot going too high. Now I call that pretty 
good accuracy for any kind of a hunting rife 
Though I have killed all sorts of big gam 
with this cartridge, I had to try to improve @ 
the ballistics, and got the maker to reregulate 
the rifle for the more powerful Mark VII car 
tridge, firing 4114 grains of du Pont No. 16 
powder and a 173-grain, pointed, soft nos 
bullet. The muzzle energy is about 2,500 foo 
pounds and the trajectory very flat. 

As the barrels are throated for the longé 
215 bullet, I was afraid that the accuraq 
would suffer, but shooting about a hundred 
shots at target showed that it was good fe 
three-inch groups at one hundred yards, thougt 
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Left: Six shots with double .375 Magnum at 100 yards, 270-grain pointed 


bullet and 60 grains M. D. T. powder. 


Right: With same rifle at 100 yards using both regular 270-grain load (indi- 
cutee by black) and 300-grain blunt bullet (indicated by shading) and 58 grains 


+ powder. 


I did not get those two-inch groups I got with 
the old load. At two hundred yards it would 
still shoot inside about five inches. 

2. Royal Hammerless ejector rifle, similar 
to the above but chambered for the .375 Mag- 
num Holland & Holland cartridge and regu- 
lated for a 270-grain pointed bullet and sixty 
grains M. D. T. powder. The velocity is 


2.570 foot seconds and energy 3,960 foot 
pounds. This rifle has twenty-six-inch barrels, 


side clips to barrels and reenforced action. 
The rifle weighs nine and three-fourths pounds, 
but one does not feel the weight, it being so 
well balanced. 

The front trigger is hinged, moving forward 
so as not to hurt the trigger finger when rifle 
recoils. The muzzle ends of barrels are held 
mechanically together by a vertical wedge 
dovetailed into barrel bands encircling the 
muzzles, thus absolutely preventing these com- 
ing apart. 

I have used this rifle a good deal in hunting, 
and have killed a fair number of big game with 
it. I have never had any trouble from car- 
tridges sticking, the rifle opening and closing 
easily, and the ejector always functioning per- 
fectly. I mention this fact, as I have seen in 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN that Major Whelen 
has had trouble with a Holland & Holland 
Mauser of this bore. 

Now as to the accuracy of this rifle, for 
reasons stated above, I have not fired so 
Many groups with it, and owing to the heavy 
recoil, it is not easy to make small groups 
with it. However I have satisfied myself that 
at one hundred yards it will shoot consistently 
into a 3- to 3%-inch circle using right and 
left barrels. At 200 yards I have made six- 
inch groups with it, though my experience 
with it at game at longer ranges inclines me 
to believe that it will do better. 

I will mention a rather practical test of this 
rifle, that I made one fall before starting on 
my annual Reindeer hunt here. I put up a 
standard “running deer” target, having a five- 
inch invisible bull’s-eye. Firing four shots 
right and left at 100 yards, I went back to the 
200 yard firing point and fired another four 


shots using the 100 yard sight and holding the 
same. Of these, seven shots were well inside 
the bull and the eighth just cutting the line. 

For this type of rifle one may use cartridges 
loaded with a 235-grain pointed bullet at 2,820 
foot seconds velocity, or a 300-grain blunt- 
nosed bullet at 2,460 foot seconds. Ordinarily 
a double rifle will shoot accurately only with 
the load for which it has been carefully regu- 
lated, and any little change in bullet weight or 
powder weight will make the barrels shoot 
apart. Even the substituting of bullets having 
slightly different form or smaller or larger 
bearing surface makes a difference, even 
though the velocity of the cartridges be iden- 
tical. On the other hand, in certain rifles a 
kind of compensation seems to take place, and 
such rifles will shoot different combinations 
of bullets and powder into close groups, 
though the centers of impact may have a dif- 
ferent position on the target. 

The makers of the .375 Magnum claim that 
for practical purposes all three loads may be 
used in one rifle, and that the difference be- 
tween centers of impact of the lightest and 
heaviest bullets is only about seven inches at 
one hundred yards. 

I tried this out with my double .375 Mag- 
num with regard to the 270- and 300-grain 
bullets, and found that the right barrel would 
throw the 300-grain bullet into the regular 
three-inch group made by both barrels firing 
the 270-grain load, while the left barrel would 
throw the heavier bullet only slightly to the 
left of the main group, a four-inch circle en- 
closing all shots. There was apparently no 
difference in elevation between the two loads. 
This was at 100 yards. 

Shooting again at sixty yards, I found that 
both loads would group within two inches, 
while the 270-grain load seemed to be capable 
of making one- to 1%%-inch groups at that 
range. This shows what a very useful rifle 
this is for a great variety of hunting. Some 
would object to the weight of the arm, but I 
find it steadies me down after a hard run or 
in high wind in the mountains, and do not 
feel its weight when carried in a sling. 
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Shot with double .303 rifle, right and left, at 
100 yards. 


3. As an example of a double barreled rifle 
built for an ultra high velocity cartridge, I 
shall describe a double .280 Holland & Holland 
I tried out some time ago. 


The rifle is chambered for the rimmed Ross 
cartridge and regulated for 52 grains of 
du Pont powder (No. 15, I believe), and a 
140-grain, pointed, copper-capped bullet. It 
is a plain finished rifle with 27-inch barrels, 
Anson & Deeley action with Dolls head ex- 
tension and side clips to barrels and a very 
reliable ejecting mechanism. Plain pistol grip 
stock with trap for spare strikers, etc., in 
pistol grip. Weight of rifle nine pounds, and 
balance excellent. Plain open sights, bead 
front and wide V back sight, sighted for 100 
and 300 yards. 


Major Whelen, in his book, “The American 
Rifle”, mentions that he has heard of a few 
Ross .280-bore rifles that would make eight- 
inch groups at 200 yards with factory car- 
tridges, but that two such rifles owned by 
himself would give twelve-inch groups at that 
distance. On the other hand rifles made by 


(Concluded on Page 15) 
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E don’t always use our horse sense 

W and adopt shooting equipment that 

our better judgment recommends. 
Sometimes the misfortune of circumstance or 
our own whimsicalities place substitutes in our 
hand. Such has been my fate. For the shoot- 
ing around kere there is no excuse for select- 
ing the .45 Single Action, except personal 
whim. The .22 would be powerful enough and 
makes less noise—a big factor in an anti-gun 
community. The Officers Model fits me better. 
Here the theory of relative strength need not 
be invoked, and indeed, the side-swing models 
would be amply strong and infinitely more 
convenient. The .38 Special would be the 
logical choice of calibre; this cartridge is not 
only more accurate and pleasant to shoot, but 
cheaper than the .45 Colts as well. And I 
never fell for this “reliability of the single 
action” stuff. Still, I go about armed with 
the Peacemaker. The same is true for the 
accessories, but for a different reason; being 
no fault of my own. 

Du Pont developed a better powder than 
their No. 3, and it was promptly supplanted by 
Pistol Powder No. 5. I couldn’t buy either, 
locally, and, when I sent to Saint Paul, I got 
No. 3 instead of the No. 5 ordered. So I 
mailed an order to New York. Again I got 
No. 3! When I wrote them I learned that 
minor details of small orders irritated them, 
and they reserved the right to make substi- 
tutes. The same was true of primers. I was 
shooting Remington shells, and of course 
wanted U. M. C. primers. But I found them 
difficult to obtain, and my orders were filled 
with Western primers. So I set to and tried 
to make the best of a bad bargain, and to use 
Western primers in U. M. C. shells, and du 
Pont No. 3 in a black powder gun. Of course 
we can always go back to burning soft coal, 
but we get tired of cussing the dirt. Guessing 


you're the same is the reason for this 


discussion. 


A few years ago when the D. C. M. offered 
for sale a number of rejuvenated .45 S. A. 
guns, I believe many of these second-handed 
Colts were purchased solely for relics and den 
decorations. I obtained one through Colonel 
Stodter’s office that was equipped with a 5% 
inch barrel, having a mean groove diameter 
of .4546 inches. The lands were very narrow, 
and the grooves wide, six times the width of 
the lands, and perhaps .0055” deep. The lands 
measured very close to .380” across and there 
were six of them. It had a low, very thin 
blade front sight, as placed, shooting half a 
foot off the target to the left. Before I could 
connect with the bull, I found it necessary to 
bend this blade grotesquely to the left and file 
a gutter in the top of the lock-frame as far 
to the right as the metal would permit. The 
serial number on the lock-frame was very low, 
being only No. 3024. 


I did a great deal of shooting with this gun, 
using factory smokeless and black powder. 
It almost always accompanied me on summer 
hikes, and I was greatly pleased with its heavy 
smash and disturbance, especially when black 
powder cartridges were used. But, day by day, 
prospects became stronger and stronger of 
serving an indefinite term in the county poor 
farm, as ammunition expenditures kept 
mounting, and I reluctantly realized that the 
steady drain of “5 cents per” was inexorably 
driving me towards a crisis in my shooting 
career. There are only two recourses open 
to an invincible shooter when such a dilemma 
is encountered, e. g., obtaining ammunition at 
reduced prices, through the N. R. A. or a 
shooting club, and, secondly, resorting to 
handloading. The latter has the greatest ap- 
peal, offering rainy day diversion, the pleas- 
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ure of experimentation, and multiplying the 
number of shots fired. 

When this course is decided upon, the first 
thing the reloader thinks about is reduced 
loads. Cheapness, the relaxation of shooting 
light charges, and increased short-range prac- 
tice are big factors in swaying the .45 caliber 
gunner. And the lightest possible bullet for 
this size is the Ideal round-ball, weighing 139 
grains, No. 45469. Though I have heard of 
some fairly good results with this bullet, the 
little pill-like pellet is too short and offers not 
enough bearing surface to attract me, and I 
would say it would have only ordinary ac- 
curacy at the very shortest ranges, say from 
30 to 50 feet. The single-groove, conical, 
Ideal bullet No. 457130, resized to .454 to fit 
the revolver barrel, looks much better to me. 
It is longer than the round ball and heavier, 
weighing 144 grains. Due to its resemblance 
to that much-cussed and highly necessary part 
of a gentleman’s dress, it is called the Collar 
Button. 

I did not resort to reloading immediately, 
but instead, reduced the ammunition cost by 
buying hand-loaded cartridges from W. A. 
Clark, Colton, New York. These were all 
loaded with du Pont Pistol Powder No. 3 be- 
hind the Collar Button. I have no grand suc- 
cess to report on results obtained with these 
loads. Our whole trouble seemed to be with 
ignition. Mr. Clark experimented, and we 
both tried them out thoroughly, he, in his 
714” New Service, I, in my 5%” S. A. This 
Collar Button was too short and light to offer 
enough barrel-resistance to burn the No. 3 
powder properly. 

We increased the charge from 5 to 6 grains 
with only a slight improvement in the results 
obtained. It was not until we used 6.5 grains 
of powder and increased the bullet temper 
from 1/15 to 1/10, that we got anywhere 
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A string with the 5%%-in. “Peacemaker” at 20 
yards, typical of 1-15 “Collar Button” and 61% 
grains No. 3. One-half reduction. 


near practical results. The U. M. C. No. 7 
primer was used in these loads and, as later 
evidenced, was not strong enough for perfect 
ignition. With 6.5 grains of No. 3 and the 
Collar Button, most of our shooting was off- 
hand at gallery rifle-targets from 30 feet to 
20 yards, or at flying tin cans, thrown up 
fifteen feet in front of the shooter. I found 
it easy to connect with Prince Albert tobacco 
tins, when properly thrown. Indeed, I liked 
this load and the 514” S. A. much better, for 
this purpose, than the .22 Colt automatic. 


Had we used a quicker or a more easily ig- 
nited powder like Bull’s-Eye, dense, or No. 80, 
bulk, with the Collar Button, results would 
no doubt have been better. Almost a year 
later Mr. Clark wrote me that he had finally 
gotten worth-while results with the Collar 
Button, by changing to du Pont No. 5 powder 
and using U. M. C. No. 7% or No. 8% prim- 
ers. Previously, he had written that he be- 
lieved No. 3 burned easier and would give 
better results in reduced charges. But now, 
he must have doubts. I like to load No. 3, 
because it checks up so accurately in weight 
and volume with printed tables, and seems to 
be standard in the Ideal powder measure. I 
have gotten good results with it in the .45 
pistol, and believe it is hard to beat for use in 
automatics, but prefer some other powder in 
the revolver. 


All in all, in view of the better bullets 
available, I don’t consider the Collar Button 
worth anybody’s time. However, I can credit 
it with accustoming hand and arm to the feel 
and hang of the .45 S. A. in the first season of 
acquaintanceship. 

At twenty yards on the S. A. target we got 
one or two scores of 81 with ten shots offhand, 
but the five-shot groups had a pretty reliable 
habit of alternating between 30 and 40, mak- 
ing most of the scores 70x 100. On October 
16th, 1921, we shot a twenty-shot group with 
the 1-10 Collar-Button capable of making 160, 
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but poor windage made the actual score regis- 
ter 144x200. On November 20th, a twenty- 
shot group with the 1-15 temper was capable 
of one point more, or 161, but improper ele- 
vation brought the actual count down to 
141x200. The Collar Button is useful solely 
for gallery practice, and then only when the 
correct primer and powder is used, carefully 
worked up to the right charge. For outdoor 
shooting it is too light to be dependable, and 
Modern Bond No. B-454510 with its three- 
bearing bands and weight of 190 grains should 
be the minimum. And with this bullet, there 
is no powder to my notion like the modern 
bulk du Pont No. 80. 


I have tried du Pont Pistol No. 3 with the 
Bond 260-grain and Ideal 255-grain bullets, in 
the Peacemaker, with a 74-inch barrel. These 


A string at 20 yards with Collar Button 1-10 
with 64% grains by weight of No. 3 powder. One- 
half reduction. 


were tried at twenty yards from a back rest 
with the gun held in both hands between the 
knees. This is a very steady position, demon- 
strated by a few shots with a .22 short in a 
single-shot pistol, making a 134-inch group, 
lowest shot being an “eight,” the others all 
“tens.” But seven grains by weight of No. 3, 
with the regular bullets, shot very wild. They 
were tried with crimped shells and, also, with 
cases resized to hold the bullet friction tight. 
There would generally be but three out of five 
bunched in from 13@-inch to 15-inch groups. 
The best five-shot result was with the 255-grain 
bullet, being in 334 inches, with four in a two- 
inch group. This is the extreme charge and 
gives over 800 foot seconds velocity. Charges 
were reduced with slightly improved results, 
but were not encouraging enough to interest 
me in No. 3 as a .45 revolver propellant. 


Twice, orders for No. 5 were filled with 
No. 3, so I never got to try it out. Seeing that 
its use has supplanted the use of No. 3, 
du Pont Co. and the shooters must have found 
it better. Mr. Clark reports good results with 
it in the .45, and seems to prefer No. 5 to 
No. 3, especially with the Collar Button. A 
couple of months ago the du Pont people 
kindly supplied me with some pressure and 
velocity figures, obtained at their Brandywine 
Laboratory with No. 5 tested with the 260- 
grain Bond No. 454675. With 6.5 grains, 
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pressures ran about 11,000 pounds, with an 
average velocity of 810 foot seconds. The ad- 
dition of one grain to the charge raised press- 
ures to over 20,000 pounds. And one-half 
grain more (or seven grains), increased the 
velocity to 848 f. s. And, for comparison, the 
following results were obtained with No. 3: 
6.5 grains gave a pressure of 13,300; one 
grain additional increased pressures to about 
19,000 pounds; while still another extra grain 
boosted them to an average of 29,000 pounds. 
All these pressures are high, and seven grains 
should be the limit used, with 6.5 advisable. 
It seems that No. 5 is more sensitive to small 
increases in the charge than is the No. 3. 
This makes finer control possible and makes 
No. 5 preferable to the loading artist for de- 
veloping pet loads. The true bulk-for-bulk 
powders and the modern-bulk (loaded by 
weight) from King’s semi-smokeless and 
Schuetzen to du Pont No. 80, are not nearly 
so particular about using the proper primer, as 
are the dense powders. In the latter class, I 
have had very little trouble from this source 
with Hercules Bull’s-Eye, but am of the firm 
opinion that No. 5 is very sensitive to primer 
differences. However, when a strong enough 


String at 20 yards, sitting, with Bond bullet 
454510, 190 grains with 14.1 grains by weight of 
No. 80. No Crimp. About one-third reduction. 


Bull’s-Eye and the 190-grain Bond bullet 454,- 
510, 10 shots at 20 yards sitting, with 72-inch 
Peacemaker. Crosses—5 shots 4.5 grs. by wt. 
crimped. Circles—5 shots 5.6 grs. by wt. crimped. 


primer is used to secure perfect ignition, I 
believe that No. 5 is the ideal propellant for 
light bullets in the big revolvers and for all 
the smaller revolver cartridges in regular loads. 

Du Pont No. 3 seems to be not so reliable 
when used in arms having a gas outlet space, 


(Concluded on Page 17) 
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An Analysis of Game Bullets 


By Townsend Whelen 
Part III 


The Experiences of Selous 


viewed briefly the effect of various types 
of bullets on game, and we have seen that 
while the light bullet at high velocity gives 
good and quick results on most soft-skinned 
game when it enters the lung cavity or paunch, 
yet it too often fails on shoulder or raking 
shots, and for this reason it cannot be re- 
garded as a reliable bullet. But the long, 
heavy bullet, with thick jacket and just a 
small amount of lead exposed at the point, 
practically never fails on any soft-skinned 
game provided that it is well directed towards 
a vital part of the animal. This is because it 
holds together, and retains enough momentum 
and weight to penetrate through flesh and bone. 
It now remains to give the experiences of 
our most noted modern big game hunters, and 
to show how, in practically every case, the 
above principles are corroborated in the game 
fields. Among these hunters there is one man 
who had so much experience in these matters 
that alongside of him all others almost pale 
into insignificance. 


[- MY two previous articles we have re- 


* * * * 


Frederick Courtenay Selous (pronounced 
Selu) was, no doubt, the greatest big game 
hunter who ever lived. He was as well a 
real English gentleman, a perfect sportsman, 
and a noted naturalist. In his character he 
was the personification of truthfulness. One 
of the most popular Englishmen who ever 
lived, when he gave up his life for his country 
leading his men in battle against the Germans 
in East Africa, January 4, 1917, at the age of 
sixty-six years, he left behind a multiude of 
friends and admirers. 

Selous was born in England, in 1851, and 
for the first nineteen years of his life he lived 
as most English boys of well to do parents do, 
spending most of his time out of doors when 
not at school. Even at an early age he de- 
veloped a strong love for natural history, and 
his hearing, eyesight and endurance were most 
remarkably developed. He showed great apti- 
tude for all games and athletic exercises espe- 
cially football and swimming. As a young 
man he was particularly fond of reading of 
the adventures of the early sportsmen and 
elephant hunters in Africa, and these so filled 
him with enthusiasm that he determined to 
go to Africa when he finished school. 

On September 4, 1871 Selous landed at 
Algoa Bay with four hundred pounds in his 
pocket. He went there determined to make 
his way into the interior and lead the free 
life of a hunter as described in the works of 
Gordon, Cumming, Baldwin, and others. 
Here, except for several short trips back to 
England, he remained until 1896, living the 


life that he loved best, hunting the elephant 
for ivory and other beasts for their heads and 
food, trading with the natives, making a deep 
study of the natural history of the country, 
and also participating as a scout in many 
of the native wars and uprisings. During this 
period he shot in fair sport, for necessary 
meat or for ivory, literally thousands of head 
of big game. For the first two or three years 
his only weapons were two unprepossessing 
looking smooth-bore, muzzle-loading elephant 
guns of about four bore, such as were used by 
the poorer Boer hunters. In Selous’ hands 


Frederick Courtenay Selous, perfect sportsman 
and noted naturalist 

they were most effective weapons, for in three 
seasons with them (1872 to 1874) he killed 
seventy-eight elephants, all but one of which 
he shot while hunting on foot, and usually 
entirely alone. Contrary to the usual custom, 
Selous always hunted alone, even without a 
gun bearer. He never employed a guide. In 
fact, in his later years we find him making 
many trips in the wilder parts of North Amer- 
ica, including the unexplored interior of Yukon 
Territory, without a guide, and accompanied 
only by a camp helper. 

Later, in Africa (about 1876), he used a 
black powder, single-shot rifle of .450 caliber, 
made by George Gibbs, of Bristol, and this 
was his favorite weapon for soft-skinned game 
for many years. The cartridges were loaded 
with three and one-half to four drams of 
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Curtis and Harvey powder (a little more 
powerful than our own black powder), and 
bullets varying in weight from 350 to 480 
grains. For thick-skinned game he much pre- 
ferred heavy rifles, such as the eight-bore, 
shooting about fourteen drams of black pow- 
der and a spherical or conical bullet of lead. 
In later years he made many short trips 
throughout Europe studying birds, which was 
always an absorbing hobby with him; and one 
trip to Angora for big game, as well as sev- 
eral expeditions back to his beloved Africa. 
He also hunted in eastern Canada for moose; 
in Newfoundland for caribou; and he made 
two trips into Yukon Territory after moose, 
sheep, caribou, and bear. His last hunting 
trip to Africa was made at the same time 
that Roosevelt visited that country. He was 
a close personal friend of President Roosevelt, 
and on more than one occasion visited him in 
the White House. 

In his long years as a hunter, he thus had a 
vast experience with every type of rifle from 
the early muzzle loader up to the most modern, 
ultra high-velocity, smokeless weapon. No 
man living has had, or will have the experience 
he had, nor has there ever lived a man so 
competent to correctly interpret his own ex- 
periences and those of others with whom he 
hunted. His writings are full of good, solid 
common sense, and they have the truth stick- 
ing out all over them. 

Of his experiences with rifles his biographer, 
Millais, says: 

“He always rated himself as a very moder- 
ate shot, and doubtless, in the early days, 
when he was only armed with clumsy and 
indifferent weapons, his success was not always 
of a high order, but with the advent of rifles 
of greater precision he was certainly a good 
shot, and he killed a large proportion of the 
game he fired at. This was especially so 
when he got what he described as his first 
first-class rifle, a 450, single-shot made by 
Gibbs, of Bristol, and with this he killed a 
large quantity of game. All of us who are 
big game hunters, however, know how greatly 
the average of hits has advanced since the 
introduction of the small-bore, high-velocity 
rifles. London gunmakers were s0 
anxious for Selous to use every new weapon 
that they put on the market that he was bom- 
barded with gifts of new weapons in the 
hopes that he would use them and advertise 
their wares. In many cases he did accept 
them; and between 1896 and 1915 he tried, 
on his numerous trips, perhaps a dozen differ- 
ent rifles. In this he admitted that he made 
a great mistake, for he would have done much 
better if he had adhered to one rifle for game, 
such as the common .256 Mannlicher, and one 
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large one such as the .450 Rigby for heavy 
or dangerous animals. Many of these new 
rifles, though they nearly all shot well when 
they worked, developed glaring faults in mag- 
azine construction or defective bullets. What 
does well enough on the target at home is often 
quite a failure in the wear and tear of the 
African wilderness. A bullet that “mush- 
rooms” nicely on the carcass of a horse may 
completely fail to stop a tough African ante- 
lope, and so on. Thus Selous lost his faith 
in specious promises, and often wished he 
had stuck to his old .450 Gibbs, which always 
gave good results on all medium-sized game, 
and even on the few occasions when he met 
elephants. 


“As an example of Selous’ practical nature 
with regard to rifles, and the absolute necessity 
for testing them thoroughly before field use, 
he told me one day the following story: 

“*At a leading London gunmaker’s he had 
ordered a heavy, high-velocity rifle, which he 
intended to use on large game in one of his 
more recent expeditions. As so often happens, 
the gunmaker in question delayed the delivery 
of the weapon till the very last moment, and 
one hour before he was to depart for Africa, 
Selous found himself in possession of a new 
weapon whose sighting and cartridges he had 
not tested. Now, to a man of his experience, 
such a thing as taking a rifle to Africa without 
first shooting it carefully was unheard of. 
The cartridges might not fit, or the sights 
might be set too high or too low. There was 
only one thing to be done, he must test the 
rifle somehow, even though located as he was 
in a house in Regent Park. Calling the serv- 
ant he asked her to get a cab and put all his 
kit therein and to place his hat and coat ready 
in the hall. When the maid announced that this 
had been done, he then opened his bedroom 
window, and selecting a neighboring chimney 
stack, about a hundred yards distance, he fired 
five shots in quick succession. The effect in 
the densely populated neighborhood may be 
more easily imagined than described. Heads 
appeared at every window and knots of people 
began to assemble in the street below. What 
on earth was happening? Had somebody 
suddenly gone mad? Was murder being com- 
mitted, or had the Germans landed? Selous 
quickly got out his field glasses, and noticed 
that the pattern on the brick chimney was dis- 
tinctly good. He then hurriedly took down the 
rifle and put it in its case, donned his hat and 
coat, and opened the front door. Here was 
assembled a group of scared people, whilst a 
policeman was seen hastily crossing the road. 
Someone asked him as he entered the cab if 
he had heard the shots, and the old hunter 
replied that he had,and that the sounds seemed 
to come from one of the rooms above. So 
Selous tried his rifle and went on his way 
rejoicing.’ ” 

The following is taken from a chapter en- 
titled “Big Game Rifles,” appearing in a series 
of large, privately published volumes, en- 
titled, “British Sports and Sportsmen,” and 
was written by Mr. Selous shortly before the 
World War, and immediately after his last 
shooting trip to Africa. 

“I intend to include in this article a few 
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MODERN 


.577 Cordite 

.577 Cordite 
eee WB oc esc cevees 
.505 Gibbs Magnum 
.500 Cordite 
.577/.500—3%-in. B. P 
.476 Cordite 

-475 No. 2. 

.475 Cordite 

.470 Cordite 

.465 Cordite 

.465 Cordite 

.450 Cordite 

.425 Westley Richards 
.416 Cordite 

.404 Jeffrey 

.400 Jeffrey 

.375 Cordite 

.375 Cordite 
.400/.375 Cordite 
-400/.375 Cordite 
.400/.375 Cordite 
.375 Magnum 

.375 Magnum 

.275 Magnum 

-360 No. 2. Cordite 
.360 Cordite 
-400/.360 Cordite 
.355 Cordite 

.350 Cordite 

.350 Magnum 

.333 Jeffrey 

.333 Jeffrey 


.318 Cordite 
.318 Cordite 








AND COMMON ENGLISH RIFLE CARTRIDGES 


Weight of 
Bullet 


Muzzle 
Velocity 
ers. f. s. 
1882 1330 
1257 1500 
875 1550 
750 1550 
900 1950 
750 2050 
650 2000 
650 1650 
550 2250 
570 2150 
480 1800 
520 2100 
480 2200 
480 2175 
500 2200 
2140 
2280 
2150 
2300 
2375 
2150 
2125 
2000 
2300 
2500 
2100 
2000 
2820 
2570 
2460 
2250 
2250 - 
1950 
1950 
2340 
3000 
2340 
2020 
3000 
2850 
2340 
2000 








2640 





Cartridges starred (*) are adapted to magazine rifles with Mauser actions. Other cartridges are 
only for use in double barrelled and single shot rifles. 


B. P. indicates Black Powder. 


-400-.375 and similar nomenclature indicates, for example, that the cartridge has the usual .400- 


caliber cartridge case, but necked down to use the 375- caliber bullet. 
({Notz.—This table is to be me in connection with the installment appearing in the March 1 


number from which it was omit 


notes on the various firearms and forms of 
bullets I have myself used, or seen used, dur- 
ing my experience of African hunting. After 
first landing in the Cape Colony in 1871 it 
took me many months of tedious travel in a 
slow-moving bullock wagon to reach the un- 
mapped and little known territory lying to the 
north of Matabeleland, which, to the mind 
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of the citizens of Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, 
or Durban of that date, were portions of what 
was called “the far interior.” A double bar- 
relled breech-loading rifle taking a “Snider” 
cartridge had been stolen from me on the 
Diamond Fields, and as I found that the only 
firearms in use, or indeed procurable north of 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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Shotgun Cones 


By Capt. Charles AsKins 


bought a single barrel Ithaca trap gun, 
which he had bored to order with a 
square cone rise, the same as was once found 
in guns made for brass shells. Both he and 
I figured at that time that the square cone, 
using one length of case which would butt, 
directly up against the cone was correct in 
principle and should result in improved pat- 
terns. The square cone did not pan out ac- 
cording to calculations for two reasons. Paper 
cartridge cases from make to make did not 
prove of an exact length, and under stress of 
the load such cases stretched a bit. The 
stretching is a variable factor, depending on 
the breech pressure and the crimp, so could 
not be precisly foretold. The result was that 
notwithstanding the shells might be trimmed 
to an exact length which would fit the cham- 
ber to the thousandths of an inch before firing, 
yet no one could fortell their length after 
firing, nor what they would do under load 
pressure. It was discovered that cases both 
stretched and contracted, stretched under 
pressure, just simply ironed out to greater 
length, and then, the pressure gone, they con- 
tracted because of the natural tenacity of 
the material. The whole thing might result 
in wad slicing if the cases were too short, 
or in shell slicing if they were too long. We 
concluded eventually that the only means 
through which a square cone rise would give 
perfect results would be to have a steel shell. 
Sweeley had the gun and he was bound to 
make it shoot. An ordinary twelve-bore gun 
is chambered about .795 at the mouth of the 
case. With a careful selection of shells it 
may be chambered as close as .790 at the 
mouth of the case, but the gun might then 
take one make of shells very nicely, and prove 
too tight for some other make. It is neces- 
sary to provide a certain amount of tolerance, 
which is usually about five thousandths of an 
inch, and may be more. A standard twelve- 
bore gun has a bore diameter of .729-inch. 
This leaves for the cone a contraction of .066- 
inch. This cone contraction is unavoidable, 
and is at the same time considered the great- 
est obstacle to shotgun boring and shotgun 
patterns. Various means have been taken to 
counteract it. The Parker Gun Company and 
the Fox extend the shell up into the cone, 
where the case is ironed out flat under stress, 
yet not to such degree as to leave the mouth 
of the case ragged. They have learned from 
experience that they get better and closer pat- 
terns under this method. I have myself ex- 
perimented in this way until the case was 
extended half way up the cone, but always 
found a point where more was lost than 
was gained. Guns differ, notwithstanding the 
care with which they are bored, some tubes 
permitting the case to extend a quarter of an 
inch or more into the cone, where others will 
not permit over an eighth of an inch. In 
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order to be on the safe side without experi- 
menting with every barrel, the factories have 
found it wise to permit the shell to extend 
into the cone not more than an eighth of an 
inch. 

The cone is considered the one great ob- 
stacle to perfect shotgun boring. The English 
have gone so far as to do away with it en- 
tirely in what they call their “chamberless 
gun.” This gun has no cone and no chamber. 
Very thin brass shells are used, these extend- 
ing up into the true barrel diameter any dis- 
tance desired. Over-size wads are used, which 
are depended on to expand and afford a com- 
plete gas dam under pressure. If the gun is 
chambered at the mouth of the case .790-inch, 
then the bore diameter of that barrel is .790- 
inch. A ten-bore barrel has a diameter of 
.755-inch, an eight-gauge is .825-inch, and we 
can thus see that a chamberless twelve is 
nearer a nine-bore than anything else—pro- 
vided the chamberless principle were fully 
carried out without modification. Such a 
barrel will shoot a load of two ounces of 
shot. Some British wildfowlers seem to like 
the gun and some do not. It is not practical 
for use in this country, because few of us 
would bother to carry brass cartridges for 
the few yards we might gain from their use. 


Sweeley with his square cone that wouldn’t 
work and his bore of .750-inch had a square 


cone constriction of .040-inch. He set to 
work to get rid of this cone in its square 
form, and began to bevel it forward. As he 
worked experimentally he shot the gun, find- 
ing that it steadily leaded at the breech. De- 
termined to get rid of this leading, he con- 
tinued to cut out the cone, tapering it forward. 
At last, when all vestige of the square rise 
had disappeared, with the barrel beveled or 
tapered forward for fifteen inches, taper then 
having a constriction of from .790-inch at the 
mouth of the case to .750-inch, at a distance 
of fifteen inches up the barrel, leading disap- 
peared and he got remarkable patterns. 

It is to be seen that Sweeley had a 
chamberless shotgun, with the exception that 
instead of continuing the bore up to the point 
where the choke began, he tapered forward, 
gradually reducing. All shotguns do that, ex- 
cept instead of tapering forward for fifteen 
inches the taper extends but % or %4 of 
an inch. Now then, the great difference 
between the chamberless guns and those with 
standard cones is in the size of the load which 
may be or must be used. Since the cone is 
a great resistance factor, and resistance is nec- 
essary to the quick and clean burning of the 
powder, we find that this resistance is gained 
in the one gun by an abrupt cone contraction, 
and in the other by an extremely heavy load, 
a load so heavy that smokeless powder will 
burn without a crimped shell. Question: If 
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we wish to shoot more than an ounce and an 
eighth of shot and less than two ounces, how 
long should our cones be, and what size should 
be the bore of the gun, and how heavy a 
load do any of us wish to shoot in a twelve- 
bore gun of standard weight, say eight pounds? 
A chamberless gun handles two ounces of 
shot; Sweeley’s gun should have handled an 
ounce and a half of shot easily, but many of 
us might not care to use more than an ounce 
and a quarter of shot or an ounce and three 
eighths. Sweeley had set the pace and the 
Fox Company followed with a gun bored the 
same as his, but with the Fox standard cone. 
One of these guns was sent to me, and I found 
that the best load for it was an ounce and 
seven-sixteenths of shot, shell lightly crimped, 
large shot only. Subsequently the Western 
Cartridge Company brought out a heavy load 
for these guns, but knowing that the cartridge 
would be used in many guns not bored for 
them, they thought it wise to cut the shot 
charge to one and three-eighths ounces. This 
in turn, finding that no heavier factory car- 
tridges were to be had, led the Fox Company 
to reduce the bore of their guns to .740-inch, 
which it was decided would be better adapted 
to an ounce and three-eighths of shot than 
would a larger bore. The present Super Fox 
is so bored. 


This leaves the question of cone length and 
cone taper still in abeyance, and in fact it is 
undecided to this day, unless it has been de- 
cided to their own satisfaction by gun build- 
ers. In any event the Sweeley idea has not 
died as yet. Mr. F. L. Sanders, chief engineer 
of the Hawley Pulp and Paper Company, 
Oregon City, Oregon, gives his experience in 
tapering the cone forward. He had a gun 
with two sets of barrels, one barrel of which 
he thought he might sacrifice. Results showed 
such a marked improvement in the shooting 
of this barrel that he decided to recone all 
his barrels—twenty-bore by the way, and the 
gun was a Parker. I am giving below a letter 
from Mr. Sanders: 


“Dear Sir:—Your letter of October first 
to hand, and note that you request me to send 
you another sketch of the way I changed the 
cones of my twenty-gauge Parker gun. I am 
enclosing herewith same. 

“Tt hardly seems to me that I should be 
the first to try such shaped cones. Rather I 
suspect that most all shapes have been tried 
at the different factories. What got me started 
to looking into the matter was the fact that I 
had two pairs of barrels for my gun; all 
were chambered for three-inch cases, and I 
wanted to use Super X shells because of the 
larger shot charge, and all these were loaded 
in two-and-three-quarter-inch cases. Second, 
on examining my gun, I found that the cones 
were pretty steep, and that they contained 


(Concluded on Page 18) 
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ing of Senator Green, of Vermont, as the consequence 

of a shot fired by a prohibtion agent at escaping 
suspected bootleggers, have instituted another Congressional 
inquiry. In the near future they will look into the laws and 
regulations governing the possession, purchase and sale of 
firearms in the District of Columbia. 

Real benefit or actual detriment to the citizens of the 
Nation’s Capital may result. Whether the one or the other, 
depends entirely upon the report of the probing committee. 

If the legislators permit themselves to be misled by the 
breed of fanatic who advocates the Sullivan type of law, and 
base their conclusions upon his 
erroneous, warped and untenable 
ideas, it were better for the cause 
of law and order in the Nation’s 
Capital that the probe had never been instituted. 

If the Committee members are guided in their report by 
sound common sense, and recommend the enactment of a 
firearms law similar to the sane and practical California statute, 
which works no especial hardship on the reputable citizens 
desiring arms for sport or home defense yet controlling, so 
far as law can control, the possession of weapons as an adjunct 
of crime, well and good. They will have accomplished all 
that can be accomplished by such methods. If the Committee 
goes a step farther and requires every law officer, federal and 
municipal, to prove proficiency in the practical use of firearms 
before a weapon is issued to him and as a prerequisite to his 
privilege of going legally armed, substantial and intelligent 
progress will have been made. 

Had such a restrictive provision been in force at the time 
the prohibition agent concerned in the wounding of Senator 
Greene was given his gun and badge, the chances are that the 
suspected bootlegger at whom the gun was presumably pointed 
and not the passing Senator, would have stopped the bullet. 

In connection with the question of compelling law officers to 
attain skill in controlling the flight of their bullets consider this: 

Realizing the menace to life and limb of motor vehicles 
driven by incompetent, careless or intoxicated operators, prac- 
tically every community demands that those who drive ma- 
chines must be licensed and can be granted that license only 
after convincing a duly constituted authority of ability to 
handle a vehicle without undue danger of inflicting injury or 
death. No fair minded citizen quarrels with such a regulation, 
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for there can be no doubt but what such laws have prevented 
many traffic fatalities. 

It would seem therefore a logical part of any public safety 
program that before a man is given a weapon and empowered 
to use it, for the authorities to make certain that the chances 
of damage to life are reduced to a minimum. 

There is little doubt that the Congressional inquiry will 
result in the passage of am anti-firearm bill of some kind. It 
may take the form of local legislation applicable only to the 
District of Columbia. It is however conceivable that an at- 
tempt may be made to force through a national anti-firearms 
bill, taking advantage of the publicity which the shooting of a 
member of Congress has given the matter; for all reformists 
and fanatics are also opportunists. 

In either event, the organized minority will seek to foist 
upon the citizens of a large city or the entire nation a law so 
drastic, so radical, and so impossible of enforcement as to make 
the situation immeasurably worse than it now is, in addition 
to placing greater powers of terrorization in the hands of the 
thug, to whom law is but an empty word, and in the hands 
of the radical reds. 

There is but one way to overcome an organized minority 
and that is through an organized majority. Until this time the 
question of firearms’ legislation was largely one of local effect, 
to be combatted locally. With a false importance and a sham 
dignity lent to the fevered gyrations of the anti-firearm pest, 
through making it the subject of Congressional notice, the sub- 
ject now in the minds of the uninformed is likely to appear of 
greater moment than it really is. Yet it may be just as well 
to drag the whole question into the limelight, sift it and winnow 
it, and dispose of it once and for all. 

Your senator and your representative will sooner or later 
be called upon to vote for or against depriving you of the means 
of defending your home and your women and children against 
the thug, the burglar, the moral degenerate and, conceivably, 
the Red. You know that a disarmed citizenry means a sub- 
jugated people. Tell him how you would vote on this question. 
He is in Congress to cast your vote. If he is uninformed as to 
your sentiments he is justified in believing you indifferent. 

If you and your fellow citizens acquaint him with what 
you know and believe to be the truth concerning radical anti- 
firearm laws, you will have done your duty to him and he will 
do his to you. If you do not, only you will be to blame for the 
passage of an unsound and dangerous regulatory law. 
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Our Military Pistols 


By Capt. Jerome Clark 
Part 1 


terest in America is the attention which 
collectors are giving to early American 
military pistols, and the fact that some points 
relating to the first few models have been more 
or less obscure only adds to the fascination 


Pres and parcel of the widespread in- 


Left (above): Fig. 1.—The French Charleville 
pistol from which ‘design our first pistol was 
adapted. 


Right (below): Fig. 1-A—Mr. Breuil’s pistol 
photographed to show the mark of North and 
Cheney = oe with barrel outline carrying the 
mark “V. P. U. S.” 


of getting a representative exhibit together. 

Our first pistols, like our first musket for 
military use, was the Charleville as pictured 
in Figure 1. Some of these pistols were 
brought over by Lafayette and others and were 
no doubt purchased by our Government, but 
of real data little is known. 

This pistol was adopted as our first model 
and a contract was given to Simeon North, of 
Berlin, Connecticut, in 1799 for their manu- 
facture. Unfortunately, our first contracts 
for pistols were destroyed in the fire that 
burned the War Office on November 12, 1800, 
and our first model pistols therefore remain in 
considerable doubt. 

Mr. North, in his researches of War Depart- 
ment records, while writing the history of his 


great grandfather’s pistol contracts, discovered 
the contract of 1800, which was for fifteen 
hundred similar pistols to the 500 contracted 
for in 1799 and the wording of said contract 
shows that the model was to again be the 
Charleville, as it distinctly states that the 


“caliber to be the same as the Charleville mus- 
ket and that the part of the breech which lies 
within the brass may be formed round on 
under part instead of square.” As the Charle- 
ville is the only pistol which had the barrel 
breech set in brass, there can be no mistaking 
the meaning of the model to which it referred. 
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Now there are some peculiar circumstances 
connected with this model as only one or two 
have come to light that show Government 
ownership—one in particular found some years 
ago in London by Mr. Francis W. Breuil in 
original condition and marked on barrel at 
breech “U. S. V. P.” and on brass “North & 
Cheney.” As the contract is not of record 
and the subsequent contract of 1800 was made 
with S. North, it is a certainty that the first 
contract was with North and Cheney, notwith- 
sanding the fact that Mr. North thinks his 
great grandfather had no business connection 
with Cheney until 1813. 

It would therefore appear that the contract 
of 1800 was changed and the pistol shown in 
Figure 2 was adopted in its stead as many more 
of these have been found, and as 1500 were 
made, the proportion left would be about in 
the same ration as the North and Cheneys al- 
ready discovered. As complete delivery on 
this contract was made prior to 1802 and all 
War Department correspondence is with Sim- 
eon North in regard to same, it is a good guess 
that this is the pistol and that Figure 3 is the 
Navy Model of 1808, as it is equipped with 


STAMPED IN BRASS AT THIS POINT - 


IS THE NAME “NORTHAND CHENEY” 


belt hook and was undoubtedly made for 4 
boarding pistol as the contract of that yeat 
specifies. 

There is a lot of difficulty in identifying 
North’s pistols down to include 1810—from 
there on it is plain sailing. It is the object of 
this article to bring out these points and if 
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Fig 2.—The Model 1800 North. 


any collector or student of North’s pistols 
has any information that would lead to the 
positive identificaion of the first of our models 
it would clear up a situation that has not been 
as yet fully authenticated. The pistol found 
by Mr. Breuil conforms in every particular 
as to the changes in length of ramrod, etc., 
that was specified in the contract as to the 
specifications of the French Model of 1777— 
and therefore we can be sure that we are on 
the right track when we positively identify 
Figure 1 as the first official pistol of the 
United States—contract 1799. As all cor- 
respondence in the 1800 contract was with S. 
North and Figure 2 is marked with his name 
only, it is a good guess to place this pistol as 
Model 2 and to take it for granted that the 
specifications originally made were _ subse- 
quently changed by correspondence that has 
not been located. It must be remembered 
that the burning of the War Department in 
1800 was also followed by the destruction of 
many more records by the British in 1813 
and no contemporary literature that has yet 
been discovered deals in any way with our 
early pistols. 

There have been quite a few North and 
Cheney pistols found which bear no marks of 
Government ownership—this goes to confirm 
the changing of the 1800 contract, as there 
were probably a quantity of them partially 
fabricated—which were subsequently sold 
commercially. Mr. North in his book on our 
first official pistol maker did a great work and 
while collectors may differ from him on a few 
points, he is quite probably very nearly 
correct. 

Number 4 is the Harper’s Ferry of 1806— 
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and our first military pistol to be manufac- 
tured by the Government. They were made 
for three years—and it is said that only six 
were turned out in 1806—some 2880 in 1807, 
and 1200 in 1808. However, it is believed 
that more than six were turned out in 1806, 
as more than half that number are probably 


Fig. 3.—The Navy boarding pistol of 1808 
by S. North 


in collections today and it is quite improbable 
that such a large proportion of them survived 
in proportion to other dates. 

This pistol being our first model made at 
a Government Armory has been adopted as 
the collar insignia of the Military Police, U. S. 
Army, and has been approved by the Secretary 
of War. The Springfield 1795 musket has 
also been approved as the cross gun collar 
device of the Infantry. 

There is no country on earth that junked 
its obsolete arms as fast as this country did— 
it is quite possible to obtain specimens of 
most European military arms back as far 
as Queen Anne, but not so with us; as im- 


Fig. 4.—The Harpers Ferry of 1806-7-8. Our first pistol made by the Government. 
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provements were made, our old stuff was 
thrown away and it is mainly due to the old 
New England attic that we have any left at 
all. Arms are still plentiful in England and 
France that were made over a hundred years 
ago and are still unfired and in original con- 
dition—it was a case of pride in ownership 
of a fine arm over there and as they usually 
had little use for them they were kept for 
years in cases without wear or injury. Here 
if they were not worn out with actual use they 
usually found their end in the small boy and 
Fourth of July. 
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Famous Hines Collection 
to be Dispersed 


WICE or thrice in the lifetime of a 

| firearms collector, opportunities are 
presented to bid upon magnificent 
specimens of rare and valuable weapons. The 
remainder of the time his appetite is whetted 
by the mdiocre offerings of the.usual auction, 
but goes unsatisfied because his better judg- 


ment warns him away from good exhibits in 
poor condition. 

Which is preface to the fact that in the near 
future there will be sold at public auction the 
weapons belonging to that discriminating col- 
lector, Mr. Fred Hines, of Boston, who has de- 
voted many years to acquiring the best pieces. 

Collectors who have been on the lookout 
for something in the way of the more ex- 
pensive exhibits will consequently have a 
chance to bid on something well worth their 
while. The sale will take place in New York 
probably the first week in April. 

The Hines collection is a large one of con- 
siderably more than one thousand specimens. 
Because of its size it will probably be neces- 
sary to divide it and to hold two sales. 

It is of course impossible to describe such 
a collection further than to mention a few of 
the many important pieces it contains and 
give a general idea of its scope. 

There is a Joseph Manton single flintlock 
which was made for the Duke of York about 
1780; a detonator with the first style hammer; 
several fine wheel-locks both in Petronels and 
Daggs; beautifully wrought Italian Snap- 
haunces; cases of duelling pistols galore, and 
examples of nearly every type of flintlock. 

There will be offered some nine hundred 
guns and pistols together with one hundred 
and fifty splendid swords, powder horns, 
cannon models, and tinder boxes. 
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We have lately had many inquiries as to 
where Deringers, an 1818 Springfield and 
many other pistols could be obtained. Here 
is the everlasting chance, for the Hines collec- 
tion contains all of these and many more. Go 
to it and don’t be afraid to offer what you 
think is the correct price, for this sale is 
guaranteed by Mr. Hines to be correctly cata- 
logued,—if a piece is not perfect, it will be so 
stated. This article is not an advertisement 
and has been written with the sole idea of 
passing along to the readers of “Firearms of 
Yesterday” the most important bit of news for 
collectors in many years, and of acquainting 
collectors at large with an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to aquire exhibits. 

The quality of the Hines collection is so 
well known that the announcement of the sale 
will attract many discriminating buyers. We 
would therefore advise all those who are in- 
terested to make application at once to the 
Walpole Galleries, 12 West 48th Street, New 
York City, where the sale will be held, for a 
catalog, if not already on the Gallery’s mail- 


ing list. %, ¢: 
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More Misleading Circum- 
stances 


By F. P. L. MILLS 


AVE just read the article by “Smooth- 
bore” in the March Ist issue of the 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, and, like him, have 

noted these “Misleading Circumstances,” particu- 
larly regarding the John Cookson gun made in 
1586 and in Mr. Sawyer’s book under “Firearms 
Makers——John Cookson, Boston 1727”; also 
what he says about “Allport, late with Ketland, 
London,” recalls a flintlock rifle that I saw a 
few years ago at the store of Wm. Read & Sons, 
Boston. 

On this old piece was a tag to the effect that 
“this rifle was made by the famous riflemaker 
Allport, late with Ketland,” and I believe that 
was the name stamped on the lock plate; but the 
owner had overlooked the fact that S. Allen 
was stamped on the barrel and that old-time 
riflemakers rarely made locks themselves but 
usually imported them. 

Incidentally they asked me $25.00 for this old 
rifle, which was only in fair shape, but gave me 
the address of the owner, and upon writing him 
the price went up to $35.00 with the statement 
that he “thought that a fair price for a collector to 
pay.” Now why is a collector expected to pay 
more than anybody else for anything he happens 
to inquire about, whether it be old junk or not? 

Afterwards, I picked up a flintlock rifle in fine 
condition, made by Silas Allen, who, Mr. Sawyer 
states, made rifles at Shrewsbury, Massachusetts 
somewhere between his birth in 1775, and death, 
in 1850. This rifle is in nearly its original con- 
dition, is about 50 caliber, octagon barrel, thirty- 
four inches long, and shotgun butt. 

The barrel has eight narrow deep grooves and 
is very thin. The stock appears to be mahogany 
and has a silver name plate on top of the grip and 
silver wire inlay, and brass patch box. 

Altogether it is very light and handy, weighing 
only seven and three-fourths pounds, but it must 
have had an awful kick. The lock plate is also 
stamped “S. Allen,” and is without doubt made 
by him. 
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I also have a Kentucky rifle with 4414-inch 
barrel, converted to cap lock; and on the lock 
plate is stamped “Nock, London.” No other mark 
or name appears on the rifle anywhere. 

Now Nock certainly never made Kentucky rifles. 
Did the maker import locks made by Nock, or 
did he take a lock from a worn-out Nock shot- 
gun? It appears to fit the mortise perfectly and 
the rifle is well and carefully made. Would one 
of these old-time riflemakers use an old second- 
hand lock for one of his new rifles and convert 
the lock to that, or was it converted afterward? 

Speaking of there being no Hawkins rifles 
among the Indian rifles in the’ U. S. Cartridge 
Company’s collection in the museum at Washing- 
ton, there are several other omissions that seem 
surprising. 

After a rather careful inspection of the fine 
collection of Springfield and Harpers Ferry mus- 
kets on exhibition, I could find none of the con- 
tract muskets made by Thomas French or a 
“Sutton” musket. Now this “Sutton” musket is 
another “Misleading Circumstance.” In Francis 
Bannerman’s catalogue he offers “One 1812 Flint- 
lock Musket with the maker, Sutton’s name 
stamped on the lock plate and the date of manu- 
facture, 1812.” Now on page 218 of “Firearms 
in American History,” Mr. Sawyer gives under 
his list of gun makers between 1600 and 1800, 
under Massachusetts, “Asa Waters, Sutton 1776; 
Asa Waters, Sutton, 1789-1841, son of Asa; An- 
drus Waters, Sutton, 1776, d. 1778 and Elijah 
Waters, Sutton, brother of Asa 2nd.” Also “Luke 
Woods, Sutton, 1800.” 

I happen to have one of these “Sutton Mus- 
kets” dated 1812; and on the inside of the lock 
plate is stamped a “W”. Now what I should like 
to know is, was it made by Asa Waters or by 
Luke Woods, and has Mr. Bannerman overlooked 
something ? . 

I also have a flintlock musket made by T. 
French Canton, 1810, which is almost an exact 
copy of the French Charleville musket, which I 
understand was used for a pattern. Both of these 
muskets are in excellent condition and useable. 

I note that neither Major Foster or Mr. Breuil 
speaks of either of these muskets. 

There is also in my collection a flintlock Army 
rifle dated 1822 with oval patch box, and similar 
to the one illustrated on Plate 18 No. 4 of “Our 
Rifles” and which Mr. Sawyer calls “Model 1817 
Regulation.” On page 134 and at the bottom 
of page 135 he says, “These rifles have erroneously, 
it appears, been called Model 1819. The date on 
the specimen illustrated sets the model two years 
earlier.” And above that “many thousands of 
Model 1817 rifles were made between 1820 and 
1830 by contractors S. North, N. Starr, and R. 
and D. Johnson, all of Middletown, Conn.; and 
H. Derringer, of Philadelphia.” On the lock plate 
of the one in my possession the letters “R” and 
“D” and “——-son” can be plainly made out, and 
also “Middletown, Conn.” 

Two summers ago I picked up an old single- 
barreled piece seven feet and four inches long. It 
is in a rather dilapidated condition and was orig- 
nially flintlock and had a patch box with thé old- 
time sliding wood cover which has become lost. 
The barrel at the breech has a number of long 
flats and seems to be made up of two barrels 
neatly welded together. Only a hair line shows at 
the intersection and was not discovered until some 
of the rust was removed. The fact of there being 
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two barrels is further proved by two sets of proof 
marks, one half way up the barrel. 

Was this made for a fake—the nice job of 
welding would not make it seem so—or was it 
made for some special purpose, and if so, what? 

Two small dowels appear at the end of the fore- 
arm which seems to indicate that at some time 
it was spliced and extended to near the muzzle, 
ee. a 


‘**The Hawkins’”’ 


By ‘‘“SMOOTHBORE” 


HE biographer of Kit Carson, in speaking 

i of the Hawkins’ rifle and evidently quot- 

ing Carson, writes that if a man in those 
days was not armed with one, he was not con- 
sidered to have been armed at all. 

Indeed, from the numerous references we read 
of in stores of fact and fiction, we are ready to 
believe they were very popular on the plains in 
the early days. 

The thing that bothers the gun collector of 
today is “What has become of them that ‘they 
are so rarely offered now?” So plentiful then 
(1835-1850)—excessively rare today? It is un- 
derstood that the West in those days was ina 
state of transition, such as was not easily under- 
stood in the East—that a gun did not get laid 
away in a garret for a period of fifty years before 
seeing the light of day, but it would appear that 
we might at least have the satisfaction of know- 
ing what happened to most of them. 

I put the query up to a friend who had 
knocked about the West in the nineties, asking 
if he ran across any or if he could tell what 
happened to them? Easily enough explained. 
Said he, “When the breech loading rifle forced 
them into disuse they made good crowbars, an 
article not easily obtained there then. With their 
long, heavy barrels they were readily adapted 
for this purpose.” Yes, that took care of them. 

It is possible that he may have been right 
about it, but later when I put the query in a 
letter to an uncle, who had gone into the 
West in the late sixties and had drifted about 
out there ever since, I got a different answer. 
The Hawkins’ rifle was gone from the plains 
long before his time, that he had once owned 4 
Sharps’ rifle with a set of Hawkins’ triggers, 
which he had used as a professional buffalo 
hunter. Again, years ago, he rode up to 4 
settler’s cabin for dinner. The children were 
sent to show him where he could tether his 
horse, the picket pin proved to be an old rifle 
barrel, which became a topic for conversation at 
the table. He was told that it had been a 
Hawkins, that it had weighed twelve pounds, 4 
good one, that the settler had brought from 
Missouri years before. These two incidents were 
all that ever brought the Hawkins rifle to his 
attention, yet he had heard them mentioned, 
that they had been used as crowbars had not 
been noticed. It is hard to believe that the short 
period of, say, twenty years (1850-1870), could 
have swept the old Hawkins’ rifle so completely 
into the discard that a man with an inborn love 
of a gun, scouring the West for years, never 
came across one in its entirety. 

Will some correspondent living, say, in Kansas, 
Colorado, and westward, please page some of the 
old-timers in their vicinity and see if any fut- 
ther light can be thrown on their disappearance? 
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Double Barreled Rifles 
(Concluded from Page 5) 


English makers for this cartridge either with 
Mauser action or single falling block action, 
show most excellent accuracy. And _ this 
double Holland was no exception. 


Not having so many cartridges sent with 
the rifle, my tests were not extensive. At 
100 yards I fired three groups, one with a 
160-grain hollow-point bullet and Moddite 
powder, the two others with the 140-grain, 
pointed, copper-capped. Curiously enough at 
100 yards this rifle would group both these 
loads well, the largest being 314 inches, the 
smallest being 234 inches, the center of im- 
pact of the 160-grain load being four inches 
higher and one inch to the right. At 200 
yards I fired ten shots right and left with the 
140-grain load, and got eight of these nicely 
grouped. at six o’clock within the 24% x3 9/16 
square, two shots unfortunately going low and 
thus spoiling an otherwise remarkable group 
for a double barrel. 

Trying the 160-grain load at this range gave 
two distinct groups, one for each barrel, and 
some six inches apart. The functioning of the 
rifle and ejecting of fired cases was faultless, 
and the recoil was that of a .22 rifle. 

The English paper, The Field, for Novem- 
ber 29th, 1919, contains a report on the trial 
of three different rifles built by Messrs. Hol- 
land & Holland, and all firing their then new 
.240 Super Express cartridge (100 grain, 


pointed bullet at about 3,000 foot seconds). 
One rifle was a single falling block action, 
belonging to the writer, one a Mauser and the 
third a double barreled, hammerless ejector. 

The rifles were fired from rest at 100, 200 


and 300 yards. Up to 200 yards all rifles 
seemed to be about equal, making about 4%4- 
inch groups at this range, but at 300 yards 
the double rifle ran away from its competitors, 
the errors of the two barrels evidently in 
some way being compensated. 

A similar instance came to my notice 
some time ago, when a friend, an excellent 
target shot, fired a double Holland .375 Mag- 
num rifle at the regular 300-yard target, and 
to his great surprise got results that would 
have been excellent for a single barrel rifle. 

4. For really heavy and dangerous game, I 
have used a double hammerless ejector rifle 
by Jeffery, having an Anson & Deely action, 
and 24-inch Krupp steel barrels chambered 
for the .400 Jeffery cordite cartridge (55 
grains cordite and 400-grain bullet). The rifle 
is quite plainly finished and was very cheap, 
but has successfully stood the test of very 
hard use during nearly one whole year’s con- 
tinuous hunting and travel in Africa. The 
material of the barrels must be very good, 
since they are now bright and spotless inside, 
and cordite is not the best of fodder for a 
rifle. It weighed ten and three-fourths pounds. 

Though mainly a short-range weapon, and 
having a very short sight radius, it will group 
within a two-inch circle at sixty yards, and 
I have made groups as small as three inches 
with it at 100 yards for a series of five to six 
shots. It is not the heaviest kind of “Life 
Saver”, but it has accounted for all the larger 
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African game, several elephants, buffaloes, 
rhinoes, etc., and was a very good lion gun. 
Though English gunmaking firms have ac- 
quired a great name as builders of fine double- 
barreled sporting rifles, the Germans also have, 
or rather had, their Holland & Hollands, 
Rigbys and Westley Richards, often quite 
small gunmakers, but who could turn out 
double-barreled rifles of most excellent quality, 
and they had the advantage of easy access to 
the various excellent grades of German barrel 
steel. . 
While I personally have stuck to the English 
rifles, I have owned some and shot a good 
many German double rifles, and though they 
seldom have the beauty of line and propor- 
tions-of the best English rifles, as far as sound- 
ness of construction and workmanship goes, 
they are equal in every way,—that is, the best 
of them—and they have the advantage of 
being lighter and handier, and cheaper. 
Owing to the demand for very light rifles 
by German sportsmen, a good many special 
actions were developed with a view to making 
the rifles better stand the heavy strain of 


Group shot with a double .375 Magnum at 200 
yards slightly reduced for reproduction. 


powerful modern cartridges. Most of these 
“improved” actions besides giving the rifles 
a very clumsy look, were of doubtful value. 
The best form is undoubtedly the so-called 
“Stabil” fastening, where the breech end of 
the barrel is imbedded in the action, thus 
effectively preventing any side movement of 
the barrels. The action universally used is 
the Anson & Deely with Greener crossbolt. 
As I have said, these rifles are built extremely 
light, for the 8 m.m. Model 88 cartridge as 
light as seven pounds, and for the very power- 
ful 9.3 mm. cartridge (285-grain bullet at 
2,200 foot seconds) seldom heavier than eight 
pounds. They have a disagreeable recoil, but 
seem to stand the racket as well as the heavier 
English rifles, and the accuracy is usually ex- 
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cellent. The propellant is in every instance 
nitrocellulose powders giving long barrel life. 

As regards accuracy, the once famous Berlin 
maker, H. Leue, set up the following stand- 
ards, that he guaranteed his double rifles to 
come up to: 


175 meters 300 meters 
7.9 or 8mm. 2x2” 644x314" 914x9” 
9.3 214x244" 64x41%K"_——«10%4x97HK" 


The first figure being the vertical and the 
second the horizontal group measurement. 

A friend and hunting companion of the 
writer owns three German double-barreled 
rifles, two by Leue, one in 9.3 mm. and one 
8 mm., the third being a 9.3 mm. by that 
crack Austrian maker, Stiegele, in Munich. 

I reproduce a target made with the latter 
rifle at eighty meters, nine of the ten shots 
fired right and left being within a 234-inch 
circle, the tenth shot going a little out to the 
right. This is very good accuracy for a 
weapon of only 734 pounds weight, firing 
such a powerful cartridge as the 9.3 mm. 

Some time ago I had the opportunity to 
try out the above mentioned 8 m.. rifle by 
Leue on my range here. It was a beautifully 
made weapon with the Greener type of box 
action. It had the German horn trigger guard 
which I don’t like and set triggers, which I 
think are entirely out of place in a hunting 
arm. The wood work was exquisite, but the 
shape of the stock and pistol grip might have 
been better, also the sights furnished with even 
the highest priced German rifles are very 
poorly made, so in these respects they fall far 
short of the English standard. 

I had three kinds of cartridges, all differently 
loaded. The first batch at 100 yards gave two 
distinct groups, one for each barrel. The next 
batch, slightly less powder, gave several nice 
three-inch groups. Going back to the 200-yard 
rest I got a very fine group with this ammuni- 
tion, the vertical measurement of the group 
of eight shots right and left being 234 inches, 
while a very strong, puffy nine-o’clock wind 
was no doubt responsible for the somewhat 
greater horizontal deviation of 7% inches. 


The last batch of ammunition, having a 
heavier powder load of a different powder and 
a hollow point bullet, gave me the surprise 
of my life. The first six shots at 100 yards 
made a beautiful two-inch group. Six more 
shots made a similar group, so we had evi- 
dently found the right ammunition. Unfor- 
tunately these were all the cartridges we had, 
so I could not try this ammunition at 200 
yards. Unfortunately the targets were spoiled, 
so I cannot reproduce them. 

In conclusion I would like to say that the 
groups reproduced are fair samples of average 
groups, not picked lucky ones. With finer 
sights and more skill they would have been 
better. Also I hope to have shown that the 
double-barreled rifle is a very useful and de- 
lightful arm, and quite accurate within its 
limits. Also it must be remembered that the 
right, or “master” barrel, is accurate at very 
long range if need should arise. A small-game, 
short-range load can also be used in the right 
barrel, and the rifle should be fitted with a 
folding sight leaf for this load. 


80 meters 
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An Analysis of Game Bullets 


(Continued from Page 9) 


the Limpopo for elephant hunting, were very 
heavy smooth bore muzzle loading guns, I had 
to content myself for three years with very 
rude weapons, and I am possibly the only 
Englishman now living who has shot elephants, 
buffaloes, rhinoceroses, lions and antelopes of 
all kinds with muzzle loading guns. It is true 
that in the early seventies excellent big-bore 
breech-loading rifles were on sale in the shops 
of all London gunmakers, but at that time I 
was as much cut off from England as if I had 
been living in another planet, and for three 
years I hunted elephant with weapons which 
were certainly very inferior in workmanship 
and accuracy to the two-grooved well-made 
double-barrelled rifles used by Gordon Cum- 
ming and William Cotton Oswell more than 
20 years earlier. My favorite elephant gun, 
which I still possess, was one which I bought 
from a Boer hunter. Its weight is 15 pounds, 
and I believe that it originally must have been 
a duck gun which was sent out to the Cape 
from England or Holland a long time ago. It 
must then have been a flint lock, but had sub- 
sequently been converted into a percussion-cap 
gun, while the long barrel was cut in half. El- 
ephants had probably been shot with this old 
gun in the Cape Colony before the Boer “voor- 
trekkers” crossed the Orange River in 1836, 
and it had gradually been carried further and 
further north by the descendants of the pion- 
eers until it eventually reached Matabeleland, 
where I became possessed of it in 1872, in 
consideration of certain trade goods valued at 
seven pounds ten shillings. When I bought 
the old gun its original stock had long since 
disappeared and been replaced by one roughly 
hacked out of a piece of hard African Thorn 
weed. 

In addition to this cut down four-bore duck 
gun, I also had two muzzle-loading four-bore 
guns bearing the name of Hollis and Son, Bir- 
mingham, which I bought from a trader in 
Kuruma for six pounds each. These guns 
weighed only 122 pounds, and they kicked 
terribly when overloaded, as they usually were, 
for when running after elephants they were 
carried by natives, who after the first shot re- 
loaded them by hand as they ran, from 
leather bags slung over their shoulders. If 
they spilt much of the first handful of pow- 
der they were trying to pour down the barrel, 
they supplemented it with a second handful, 
and in this way I never knew how much pow- 
der was behind the four-ounce round bullet. 
We cast the bullets ourselves, hardening them 
with a white metal, which I think was zinc, 
and which was part of the stock in trade of 
all traders who visited “the far interior” in 
these days, the trade for ivory with the nat- 
ives and the few white men who made their 
living by elephant hunting. Sometimes we 
elephant hunters were able to get fairly good 
powder in one-pound tins, but very often the 
traders brought nothing with them but the 
commonest and dirtiest powder made, which 
was sold in five-pound bags. When properly 
loaded with good powder I think these old 
muzzle-loading guns drove very well, but I am 
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sure I lost many elephants owing to the weak- 
ness of the common trade powder. During the 
hunting season of 1873 I myself killed 42 ele- 
phants, and in my own mind I am sure that, 
had I been armed with a modern double 
.450-bore cordite rifle at that time, I would 
have laid low at least four of these animals to 
every one I brought to bag actually. 

I remained in the “far interior” for over 
three years, but on going to South Africa for 
the second time, early in 1876, I took with 
me two single-barreled four-bore rifles shoot- 
ing 12 drams of the best powder and round 
bullets, and a single barreled ten-bore shoot- 
ing spherical bullets and 6 drams of powder. 
During the next four years I shot almost ex- 
clusively with this latter rifle and killed with 
it almost every kind of game indigenous to 
South Africa, from the smallest antelope to 
lions, buffaloes and elephants. I found it a 
most reliable and accurate weapon, but of 
course it had a very high trajectory, and I 
fired at anything at a range over 100 yards. 
In 1880 I became possessed of a single-bar- 
reled .461-bore modified express rifle by Gibbs 
of Bristol, and I found that it was a much 
better weapon in every way than my well 
tried ten-bore, which I thereupon laid aside. 
This most excellent Gibbs-Metford rifle shot 
a 360 grain bullet with a very small hole, not 
more than one-fourth inch deep at the point, 
and a good solid base, and also a long heavy 
solid bullet weighing 540 grains. The 360 
grain bullet was propelled by 90 grains of 
black powder * and not only mushroomed very 
well, but had very good penetrating power. 
I shot several lions with these projectiles and 
they always seemed to me more effective with 
these animals than were the heavy ten-bore 
spherical bullets I had previously used. For 
elephants and buffaloes I always used when 
I could the heavy solid 540 grain bullets pro- 
pelled by a charge of 75 grains of powder, but 
I may say that I killed an old buffalo bull, 
two black rhinoceroses and one hippopotamus 
with the hollow pointed 360 grain bullets. The 
rhinoceroses and buffalo were killed with lung 
shots behind the shoulders, and no thick 
muscles or heavy bones were therefore en- 
countered, but the hippo was killed by a brain 
shot, the bullet striking him at the base of the 
ear. 

The next ten or twelve years I think I may 
call the era of the Express black powder rifles 
or .450, .500, or .577 bores, which were gradu- 
ally superceded by lighter weapons shooting 
nitre powder and smaller nickle-seated bullets. 
The heavier express black powder double rifles 
were very powerful weapons, but I must con- 
fess that in many ways I considered my Gibbs 
Metford a better weapon than any of them. 
For all the large African antelope as well as 
lion, .500 and .577 bore express rifles seemed 
to me unnecessarily heavy and powerful weap- 
ons, and I never could see that the shorter 
solid bullets propelled by enormous charges of 
powder killed buffaloes or elephants any better 
than the long heavy bullet fired by the Gibbs 
Metford. Though this rifle would not be 


* Note: 90 grains of Curtis & Harvey No. 6 
powder used is equal in power to saad 75 grains 
of our F. G. black powder.—T. 
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classed as a small-bore nowadays, it was never- 
theless a very small bore compared with any- 
thing I had ever previously used, and the long 
and very satisfactory experience I had in the | 
use of it compelled me to take the views | 
subsequently expressed whenever I took part 
in the controversies which raged so long be- 
tween the advocates of big bore rifles, and 
those who upheld the merits of small-bores, 
Writing to the late Rowland Ward in 1900, I 
expressed myself as follows: “I am so mucha 
believer in small-bore rifles that I fully ex 
pect to see the large-bore weapons and heavy 
charges of powder, still clung to by some old 
shikaris, entirely discarded by the coming gen- 
eration of big game hunters, who will prob- 
ably find the new .450-bore rifles shooting 
Cordite and a solid 480 grain nickel covered 
projectile quite powerful enough to kill buffa- 
loes and elephant with body shots.” I think 
I may claim that this prophecy has been abun- 
dantly fulfilled, when it is remembered that 
23 years ago a .450-bore rifle was looked upon 
as a small-bore, although nowadays so com- 
pletely have the really large bores of 30 or 
40 years ago been forgotten that it is today 
classed among the large bores. 


In 1893 I first used a small-bore rifle in the 
modern sense. This was a single shot .303, 
and its power, accuracy, and low trajectory 
astonished and delighted me, and caused me 
to abandon, with regret, my beloved .461 
Gibbs Metford. Since then I have used a 
.256, a .310, a .425, and a .275, and I have 
also seen .350, .450, and .500 bore Cordite 
rifles in use. All these were most beautiful 
weapons, as superior to the terrible old big 
bore guns I once had to use as were these latter 
to bows and arrows. Perhaps it is because I 
have had to make shift with such rude firearms 
that all modern rifles now appear to me of such 
surpassing excellence. It cannot, however, be 
said that any one rifle is entirely suitable 
under all sorts of conditions for every kind 
of African game. For elephants and buffaloes 
I consider the larger bore Cordite rifles quite 
powerful enough, but I would advise for use 
against these animals the most powerful 
weapon a man can use with ease and comfort. 
For a man of medium weight and strength a 
450 or .470 bore is quite heavy enough, and 
if properly handled, rifles of these bores may 
be confidently relied on to kill anything liv- 
ing; but of course a .577 or .600 bore rifle 
carries a heavier bullet and possesses greater 
striking energy, and in the hands of men 
strong enough to use them easily, such rifles 
should give somewhat better results than any- 
thing smaller. It is very inadvisable, however, 
to use a rifle which cannot be handled easily, 
or the recoil from which is found to be ut 
pleasantly severe. As for lions there is no 
reason why, if these animals should be et 
countered in fairly open ground, the small-bore 
magazine rifle with which the sportsman has 
been shooting large antelopes every day, 
should be at once exchanged for a heavy 
elephant rifle. A lion can easily be killed by 
a shot from any small-bore Cordite rifle behind 
the shoulder or in the chest if it is facing one, 
and it is better to give a lion a shot in the 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Powders in the Peacemaker 
(Concluded from page 7) 


as between the cylinder and barrel of a revol- 
ver. However, in pistols No. 3 is O. K. But, 
in this type of arm, I have never had a chance 
to compare it with No. 5. As a running mate 
to their splendid nitroglycerine hand-gun 
powder, Bull’s-Eye, the Hercules people, in 
1922, got out a dense, nitrocellulose pistol 
powder, commonly known as Hercules Pyro 
Pistol Powder, and called by Hercules repre- 
sentatives H. E. S. 433. I. I have, to date, 
seen no data on this new powder’s behavior in 
revolvers, but it won the ammunition tryout 
for selecting the National Pistol Match ammu- 
nition for 1923. Tested from machine rest in 
the Service pistol at fifty yards, and using the 
250-grain, .45-caliber bullet, it gave groups 
averaging but 3.22 inches in dameter. Subse- 
quently this ammunition was fired in the 
matches at Camp Perry this fall, and gave con- 
siderable trouble with misfires, due to inef- 
fective primers, hard to crack, or to gummed- 
up firing-pins in the pistols issued. Otherwise, 
the ammunition made a splendid showing. The 
45 pistol won the N. R. A. Individual Pistol 
Championship, the first four places in the In- 
dividual Timed Fire Match, and the first two 
positions in the Individual Rapid Fire Match, 
in competition with the .38 Special, well 
known for its accuracy. 


About four months ago (Nov. 5th), this am- 
munition finished third at the Aberdeen trials 
of pistol ammunition for the 1924 Matches, 
and, of course, will not be used again. Her- 
cules Bull’s-Eye of a special granulation bested 
their Pyro Pistol Powder of 1923, and came 
out second in the test. Du Pont Pistol Pow- 
der No. 5 came out on top with a figure of 
merit of 2.959 inches at fifty yards. 


So much for the newest handgun powders, 
but there are others, perhaps easier to obtain. 
No matter what part of the globe he is on, a 
man usually can pick up some kind of car- 
tridge to shoot in his .45 Colts. And for this 
reason, when a comparatively heavy load is 
required, the .45 is usually chosen by men con- 
templating trips into remote regions. Also 
black powder generally is to be had for hand 
loading. And it is guaranteed to give pretty 
reliable results in power, rough adequate ac- 
curacy, and plenty of soot, in any charge up 
to thirty-eight grains. In spite of the extra 
cleaning entailed, many old-timers stand up 
staunchly for their charcoal. Ballistically, of 
course, they are absolutely right. Because the 
45 Colt is preeminently a black powder car- 
tridge, and nothing else but. In the original 
long case other powders are mere substitutes. 
An old handgun crank I know still holds that 
good old black is the only revolver powder 
even in his .38 Special. When I mentioned the 
chimney sweeping, he demurred,—that a gun 
should be cleaned every few shots anyway. 
Of course, he was wrong there. ‘Tis no light 
matter to be forced to remove the cylinder of 
the Single action after every loading is burned, 
and fill the barrel with Crystal Cleaner to eat 
out the caked ring. Some loads of black and 
semi-smokeless acted that ornery for me. On 
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the other hand, I used du Pont No. 80 in the 
Peacemaker for several months without any 
cleaning, except to use the gun regularly from 
one to three times every week. It was not 
until I monkeyed with sooty bituminous, and 
one time leaded the barrel with a grain or two 
too much du Pont No. 3, that I cleaned it at 
all. Then, I used Bull’s-Eye No. 80, Schuet- 
zen, and No. 3 for a year with no other clean- 
ing than running one rag, saturated with Rem 
oil, on my .22 pistol rod, up and down the 
barrel and through the cylinder chambers, just 
once before laying the gun away, on arriving 
home from the range. I’d call that no clean- 
ing at all, just lubricating. But that REM 
oil is sure some neutralizer, and it is just 
heavy enough to stay put. If you don’t think 
the Colt barrel staid in condition, ask Alder- 
man, of Ohio, or Turk, in Illinois. They each 
have one of them and were pleased with their 
condition. I sent part of the gun with the 
long barrel to Major Hatcher and without 
cleaning; before he got it it laid around the 
editor’s office for six weeks and still came out 
O. K. This was just an experiment on my 
part, and is scarcely to be recommended as a 
regular procedure, though the Peacemaker 
came out O. K. 


The other Peacemaker powders are King’s 
Semi-smokeless, du Pont No. 80, and the 
du Pont bulk smokeless, Schuetzen. When 
black is “black-balled” and we live in a place 
where du Pont No. 5 is not to be had, usually 
one of these three can be procured and made 
to serve. Also you might be able to get Bull’s- 
Eye. I can only speak highly of this powder 
in the Peacemaker. I have gotten my best 
fifty-yard targets with it. There is only one 
thing that might be a drawback in using it in 
the big .45 Colt case, and that is the very 
small space it occupies in the shell. Du Pont 
No. 5 is better in this respect, because it is 
bulkier per grain weight, although a dense 
powder, and the correct .45 charge fills more 
space in the powder room (designed for black 
powder) than does the proper Bull’s-Eye load. 
Being of nitroglycerine composition and of fine 
granulation, and therefore quick burning, has 
been the saving grace of Bull’s-Eye in the 
Peacemaker; for it has always acted reliably 
for me, even with weak primers. However 
I cannot dispel that lost feeling whenever I 
put five grains (weight) in the big Colt case. 
This is one reason why I opined farther back 
that No. 5 should be a good powder for re- 
duced loads with light bullets in the big six- 
guns. 

Nearly all the powders act reliably and effi- 
ciently in full charges with the full-weight 
serious-minded bullets. But it is the peewee 
load, employing a bullet of less than 200 
grains, that makes propellants uppish and 
gives the buck-a-roo trouble. The whole 
trouble lies in- the inability to secure adequate 
ignition and uniform combustion. With the 
short bullet our powder-room becomes bigger 
and we cannot get enough confinement to burn 
dense powders properly. With the Collar But- 
ton we had to crimp the shell, harden the 
bullet, and increase the charge to quicken the 
burning rate. All this helped, but still was 
insufficient for uniformity, our Mecca. Clark 
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finally found he also had to use a hotter 
primer. Confinement or the effects of confine- 
ment must be secured. Perhaps tapioca, sago, 
or cream-of-wheat would furnish a solution, 
but I prefer mine at the table, and have never 
put breakfast foods to anything but their le- 
gitimate use. In the light of developing well- 
balanced pistol loads with our newer (dense) 
hand-gun powders, the smaller revolver and 
pistol cartridges have everything their own 
way. In theory, from this standpoint, the .32 
S & W is superior to the .32-20, the .38 S & W 
is better than the .38 Special, the .38 Long 
Colt bests the .38-40, the .41 Colt betters the 
.44 Special, the .44 Russian is an improvement 
on the .44-40, the .450 Eley is superior to the 
.45 Colt and all the automatic-pistol cartridges 
are an improvement over their corresponding 
revolver calibers. 


I have eliminated from consideration the 
lightest Peacemaker bullets, weighing respec- 
tively, 139 and 144 grains, but I am strong 
for the 190-grain, Bond, short-range bullet, 
because it permits a fine practice-load in the 
45 Colt; light, cheap, pleasant to shoot, accu- 
rate, and thoroughly adequate for any of its 
intended purposes. Because it is light and 
short, it presents the same trouble to a dense 
propellant as is outlined in the paragraph above. 
The first solution that occurs is: “Use a bulk 
powder!” Correct; King’s Semi-smokeless. 
My loads of “Semi-” with the 190-grain Bond 
were increased from 12% grains to 1734 
grains, and still that caked ring, one inch from 
the muzzle, appeared after every cylinder-full. 
The time and labor expended in nursing the 
gun spoiled the fun. And this load was meant 
for a plaything! The King’s was reduced to 
15% grains and about a .22 Short full of 
Schuetzen (two grains) thrown ahead of it, 
by my powder measure, for a priming charge. 
A marked improvement was noticed at once, 
but still it was too dirty to suit, although I 
could now do my cleaning after I reached 
home. That is, if I did not shoot too many. 
Accuracy was O. K. 


The next suggestion is: “Use a bulk smoke- 
less.” Schuetzen is not meant for light bullets 
in revolvers, and not for revolvers at all in 
the first place. I like it in the Peacemaker 
in full loads but not in less quantities. At 
least not in the particular gun I tried. Here 
is where du Pont No. 80 comes to the front. 
Indeed, I prefer it to any other powder with 
the 190-grain .45 bullet, and it is fine for other 
Peacemaker loads. It is not a true bulk, that 
is, it cannot be loaded by volume, but it is 
bulky enough to occupy the major portion of 
the powder space in the shell, ignites easily, and 
burns with great uniformity. I have loaded 
No. 80 in charges from ten grains weight up 
to the shell full in the .45 Colt case, and got 
pretty good results all along the line. In the 
June ist issue of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 
was published a cut showing a ten- and a 
fifteen-shot target made with this powder and 
my Peacemaker. In Outdoor Life for Novem- 
ber (1923) was published the results of nearly 
two hundred shots with the combination. In 
Part II, I shall give in detail the results ob- 
tained with different bullets using all the pow- 
ders mentioned, in light and full loads. 


Shotgun Cones 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


tool marks. I could not see how a shot 
charge could get through such a cone without 
suffering heavy damage. 

“Being somewhat of a mechanic myself, 
I proceeded to experiment a little on my own 
hook. After finishing up the first barrel I 
found such a marked improvement on what 
it had done before that I thought well to 
change all the barrels, which I did. . 

“ Now I do not by any means claim to have 
made a discovery, but it does seem to me 
that I have improved the shooting of this 
particular gun with any length of shell, and 
particularly with those shorter than the cham- 
ber. There cannot be as many shot ground 
up and destroyed as before, though I am not 
going about advising everyone to ream out his 
barrels. 

“For this work I bought a new Morse 
Twist Drill Company reamer, with a taper of 
one-fourth inch to the foot. It was necessary 
to place it on the lathe center and grind off 
some of the large end, so that it would clear 
the chamber. I then turned up a brass ring 
and pressed it onto the rounded shank. This 
ring is of such size as to fit the chamber fairly 
close, acting as guide to center the reamer. 


“ Placing the barrels in a vise, I attached 
a nandle to the reamer and turned it very 


slowly by hand, cleaning often and using 


plenty of oil. The result was a very smooth 
job as left by the reamer. I then took a 
Tomlinson cleaner, removed the wire cloth, 
cut some sheet lead and fitted it over the 
wooden sides, so that the ends would go 
under the wooden ferules of the cleaner, 
holding the lead in place. This arrangement 
gave me a first-class lead lapping tool with 
spring tension to hold it to the work. Using 
a fine abrasive and oil, it was but a short job 
to get a nice, smooth surface which does not 
lead. 
“ Hoping this will not prove tiresome, 
“ F. L. Sanders.” 


Mr Sanders’ measurements show that his 
Parker gun, before anything was done to it, 
had a chamber diameter 234-inch from the 
breech of .684, at three inches the diameter 
was .675, thence it tapered at 35% inches to 
.617-inch, the bore diameter. As the gun was 
changed by Mr. Sanders, measurements were 
the same at 234 inches, same at three inches. 
At 35 inches, however, the Sanders barrels 
measured .657 instead of .617, at 454 inches 
his cone measured .641, at 556 inches :625- 
inch, thence tapering to barrel diameter 3%- 
inch beyond; from there on the barrel and 
choke being Parker bored and choked. 

It is to be seen that Mr. Sanders did not 
continue to taper his cone forward for any 
such distance as Sweeley did, yet he appar- 
ently secured like results. Just what the cone 
length should be is something to be settled 
by future experiments. Of one thing I am 
pretty well assured, the cone can be tapered 
forward for a long distance without much 
chance of gas escape. The English coneless 
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guns have pretty well proved this, and so has 
Sweeley. The principle involved is that the 
longer and gentler the cone taper the less the 
deformation of shot and the better the pat- 
tern, provided the load ‘is fitted to the barrel. 
Now how much of a load do you want to 
shoot a twenty- or any other size? If you 
know, let that load govern the length of the 
cone and possibly the boring. 

I will close by giving an extract from a 
second letter of Mr. Sanders in which he 
gives a few patterns made with the same 
loads, before and after the barrel was re- 
coned. He says: 

“Now I have made u. effort whatever to 
load the gun for high percentages, therefore 
do not know what might be possible or what 
load would work the best. I simply worked 
on general principles, and used a mixed lot 
of shells in the limited trials made. You are 
certainly right when you speak of careful tab- 
ulation being necessary before condemning fac- 
tory methods of boring, or even suggesting that 
a change be made from the standard prac- 
tice. But I, for one, do believe that the 
average shotgun could be made to do better 
work by carefully studying the subject, and 
getting the factories interested to the point 
where they would be willing to co-operate with 
the experimenters and shooters toward this 
end. 

“ Speaking of what the gun would do with 
three-inch cases before and after making the 
change in cones, I have records of a few loads. 
Super X transferred to Peters’ Ideal three- 
inch, wads replaced in same order with extra 
wad to fill. Forty yards, 7% shot. Before 
changing in 24-inch circle 114, in 30-inch 
circle 175; after changing in 24-inch circle 
158, in 30-inch 230. U. M. .C. factory load, 
three-inch, 214 drams Empire, 7-ounce 7 
chilled. Before changing pattern in 24-inch 
111, in 30-inch 124; after changing pattern 
in 24-inch 150, in 30-inch 162. 

“Just a few shots from one of my barrels 
with some pick-up mixed shells, all shorter 
than the gun was chambered for, all fired at 
twenty measured yards, shooter standing be- 
hind the line. There is, of course, nothing 
extraordinary about these patterns, but con- 
sidering the ammunition used I thought they 


might be of interest. 


12-in. 
Circle 


10-in. 
Circle 
2¥4-in. shell, Win. Rep., fac’y load 
2% dr. du Pont %-o0z. 7%.... 177 208 
24%4-in. Peters Ideal, fac’y load, 
2drs. du Pont, 34-0z. 7% 7 192 
2% dr. du Pont, %, 7c, 2%-in. 
case 184 


Super X, factory, No. 6c 168 
Super X, factory, No. 5c 115 

“There was no noticeable balling or bunch- 
ing of shot or leading the barrel—all patterns 
very evenly distributed. 

“Please consider yourself at liberty to use 
any or all of this as a basis for an article, or 
to further any experiments you may make 


yourself. 
“2: LS? 


Now who knows exactly what cone to put 
in a shotgun? Suppose the gunmakers give 
their side of the story. 
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An Analysis of Game Bullets 

(Continued from Page 16) 
right place with a small bore rifle, than one too 
far back or too high or too low with a much 
heavier weapon with which one has not been 
accustomed to shoot regularly. When, how- 
ever, a wounded lion is to be followed into 
cover it will then be advisable to exchange a 
light rifle for the heaviest in one’s battery, as 
if a shot is obtained at all it will be at close 
quarters, and, of course, a heavy bullet would 
be more likely to stop a charging lion than 
a light one. 

Any sportsman about to proceed to Africa 
and intending to shoot elephants, buffaloes, 
and rhinoceroses as well as lions and all other 
animals to be met with in that country, should 
certainly take with him a double Cordite rifle 
of .450, .470, .500, or .577 bore, and a thor- 
oughly reliable weapon of this class could no 
doubt be obtained from any of the well known 
firms of British gunmakers. As regards the 
smaller bores, almost every firm of gunmakers 
has some special rifle to offer, and all of these 
that I have seen are so excellent that it would 
be invidious to specially particularise any one 
of them. There is, however, no difficulty now- 
adays if a little care be taken in the selection, 
in obtaining a very accurate small-bore rifle 
with a very low trajectory. It only remains 
to choose the best form of bullet. Should 
round projectiles be used, I am of the opinion 
that the “dum-dum” type, that is with only 
a very small portion of the lead exposed at the 
apex of the bullet, are as good as any. I have 
used these bullets in .256, .303, and .375 bore 
rifles, and always found that they expanded 
well. But during the last few years the sharp 
pointed bullet has come into prominence, and 
seems likely to supercede all the round nosed 
types for the smaller bore Cordite rifles. I 
first saw these bullets in use in British East 
Africa in 1910 by Col. Roosevelt, who shot 
almost all the game he killed during a year’s 
constant hunting with an American Springfield 
rifle, shooting solid, nickel-coated, pointed bul- 
lets. These bullets, Col. Roosevelt told me, 
though they never broke up or expanded in 
any way, and seldom went through an animal 
though travelling at an enormous velocity, in- 
flicted far more shattering wounds than any 
kind of expanding bullet that he had ever 
previously used. 


Two years ago my experience when shooting 
in East Africa with a Magnum .275 rifle 
carrying solid nickel bullets, bore out what 
Col. Roosevelt had told me of his experiences 
with the Springfield rifle. I found that these 
solid pointed bullets inflicted terrible wounds 
and very quickly completely disabled, if they 
did not immediately kill, any animal they 
struck. Travelling at a frightful velocity one 
drilled a tiny hole through any animal they hit, 
and as they do not do so it appears to me that 
they must twist sideways on impact and ro- 
tate, thus making a very large wound as they 
progress. My bullets usually went through 4 
large antelope standing broadside on, but they 
invariably tore a hole through the skin on 
the opposite side, which they must, therefore, 
have struck sideways. My experience with 
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these pointed bullets has, of course, not been 
very exhaustive, but as far as it has gone it 
has given me a very high opinion of them. 
This refers, however, only to the absolutely 
solid nickel-geated bullets. I had others in 
which the point was formed of copper, which I 
found very uncertain in their effects, as, es- 
pecially at short ranges, they often broke into 
a hundred fragments on striking an animal— 
even so small an antelope as a gerenuk—with- 
out penetrating to the heart or lungs. Whether 
the killing of wild animals will yet be made 
easier than it is today with the excessively 
powerful, long range, low trajectory rifles now 
on the market, I do not know. If so, hunting 








coniitea : by 


RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, RIFLE CLUB 
WORKING AS COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Joseph Jessup, Secretary of the Ridgewood 
Rifle Club, is another live wire in arousing the 
support of his local paper, The Ridgewood Herald, 
to the extent of giving him weekly space to be 
devoted not only to the activities of the club but 
to general educational copy as well. The follow- 
ing paragraphs from the Herald of January 4 
outline a policy which should be the policy of 
every government civilian rifle club. 


“Tt was the sentiment of the Club that the 
time had come when everyone should be 
more or less conversant with the use of the 
handgun, and upon the regular shooting 
nights, Wednesday and Saturday evenings, 
anyone who desires instruction or practice 
with a pistol will be most welcome at the 
Club. There will always be someone there 
who can give expert instruction to beginners. 


* * * 


“The Ridgewood Rifle Club is much more 
than a sports club. It is an association of 
active, earnest men, many of whom expended 
much time, energy and money in helping to 
train some of the ‘million men who were to 
spring to arms’ over night, and all of whom 
are still endeavoring to keep alive our ancient 
tradition of a ‘citizenry trained and accus- 
tomed to arms.’ 

“Our doors are open to the public. Club 
nights at present are Wednesday and Satur- 
day and can be extended to other nights as 
occasion warrants. 

“We invite you to join with us in a manly 
sport and to assist us in fostering a spirit of 
being mentally and physically prepared to 
combat the forces that would disarm, disinte- 
grate and destroy our country, for we believe 
in the truth of the saying, ‘a strong man 
armed keepeth his own house.’ ” 
Incidentally, Ridgewood has discovered a fine 


name for the handicap system, under which each 
shooter chooses his own handicap and is penal- 
ized if he sets it so high that his score plus the 
handicap exceeds one hundred. Ridgewood calls 
this system “The Kicker’s Handicap” because 


even the chronic kickers choose their own handi- 
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big game will soon be reduced to the level of 
modern warfare and become mere killing by 
machinery. My own hunting days are fast 
drawing to a close, but could I renew my 
youth and begin again, I should never wish 
for a better armament than a .470 or .500 bore 
for the heaviest African game, and a .275 
Magnum shooting solid pointed bullets would 
afford me for all thinner skinned and smaller 
boned animals.” 

Note: It is too bad that Selous’ experience 
with the solid or full jacketed pointed bullet 
could not have been more extended. He 
would undoubtedly have found what we have 
since experienced, namely that the full jack- 















C. B. Lister 


cap and if they set it too high, still have plenty 
of opportunity to kick thmselves around the 
range. 

* x * 


ASSOCIATION OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES 
ENTERS SHOOTING FIELD 


The Association of Urban Universities represents 
a class of institutions different in many respects 
from other universities. These colleges have a 
large proportion of part-time students earning 
their way through school by working in the offices 
and laboratories in the city where the college is 
located. Naturally these schools labor under a 
material handicap in the matter of putting into 
the field athletic teams which are able to com- 
pete on an even footing with teams of institutions 
where all of the students give their full time to 
school activities. Rifle shooting seems to be one 
of the few activities in which these colleges may 
have every hope of competing on an equal foot- 
ing with other schools, so that the Urban Uni- 
versity Match, which has been organized under 
the direction of Mr. H. C. Espey, Student Man- 
ager of the George Washington University, should 
be watched with considerable interest. The uni- 
versities competing in the match are the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, the College of the City of 
New York, the University of Pittsburgh, New 
York University and George Washington Univer- 
sity. Conditions call for teams of ten, five high 
scores to count, ten shots per man in each of the 
firing positions, the match to be fired any time 
during the two weeks ending March 29. Mem- 
bers of the National Rifle Association will find in 
the majority of instances that the riflemen 
among students at these urban universities are 
very desirous of placing themselves under the 
tutorship of experienced shooters. They are 
splendid material to work with. The future 
of the game is to a considerable extent depend- 
ent on the proper inculcation of the shooting 
spirit in this coming generation of Americans. It 
is thought that any assistance that may be offered 
at these universities will be gratefully received, 
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eted, pointed bullet has too great a tendency 
to glance from heavy bones it may encounter 
near the point of impact, and that as a con- 
sequence it frequently does not penetrate in 
line for the vital portion of. the animal at 
which it is directed. His experiences with the 
light, pointed, expanding bullet has, however, 
been fully borne out by the experience of other 
hunters in Africa. It should be noted, also, 
that he found the round nose bullet, with just 
a small point of lead exposed at the tip, to be 
perfectly satisfactory on game. Selous used 
such a bullet for years, and a majority of 
Englishmen continue to use them. 

(To be continued) 


and it is certain that it will be assistance that is 
well worth while to the game as a whole. 






* 





* 
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KANSAS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION TAKES 
STEPS TO FORESTALL BANDITS 


There seems to be a deepening consciousness 
on the part of bank officials that the only effec- 
tive way to talk to bandits is in their own 
language, and that the mere passage of nonen- 
forceable laws will never solve the problem. 


Three paragraphs from a letter just received 
from Mr. W. W. Bowman, State Secretary of 
Kansas Bankers’ Association, promises some in- 
teresting entertainment for bandits who visit 
Kansas in the future. 

“The bankers of Kansas have within recent 
years suffered much at the hands of the burglar 
and the holdup, notwithstanding substantial re- 
wards have been offered by the bankers for their 
apprehension and conviction. It has brought the 
bankers of this state to feel the necessity of some 
more vigorous means of resisting the burglar at 
the instant of the crime and not blindly hunting 
for him after he has gone. 

To this end the purpose has been formulated 
in the minds of the bankers of this state to es- 
tablish something in the nature of a local con- 
stabulary quite like the vigilance committee plan 
which has been so successfully operated by the 
Iowa Bankers’ Association and with which I am 
sure you are familiar. 


We are ready to push the matter vigorously 
and without delay, awaiting only replies to this 
letter and to our letter to Colonel Stodter, and 
assure you we will greatly appreciate your advice 
and counsel and your co-operation.” 

For some reason there have been relatively few 
civilian rifle clubs operated in Kansas. It is to be 
hoped this action on the part of one of the State’s 
most reputable Associations may serve as a valu- 
able stimulant to the game throughout the State. 


* * * 


SANTA BARBARA RIFLE CLUB SPRING 
PROGRAM ISSUED 


The Spring Program of the Santa Barbara, Cal- 
ifornia, Club has been received. It contains an in- 
teresting provision that in club shoots, any rifle 
may be used, the competitor being classed accord- 
ing to the arm used. Three classes are then pro- 
vided, one for the Springfield or Krag as issued, 
one for hunting rifles and a third for any rifle. 
Have you had your program for the spring and 
summer printed and distributed to members yet? 
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CHANGES IN NATIONAL MATCH 
RULES SHOULD BENEFIT 
CIVILIAN RIFLEMEN 


In reading the accounts of the meeting of the 
Directors of the National Rifle Association and 
the members of the National Board for Promo- 
tion of Rifle Practice which are printed in this 
issue, do not overlook the numerous high lights 
which, for lack of space, have been but briefly 
mentioned in the accounts of the meeting. One 
of the most important changes in the National 
Match rules, from the standpoint of civilian rifle 
clubs, is the provision for the participation in 
the National Matches of teams from the Organ- 
ized Reserve Division. Practically every city 
and town in the United States now has mem- 
bers of the O. R. C. or the Organized Reserves 
among its citizenship. Due to lack of incentive, 
many of these Reserves have up until this time 
been lax in looking around for an opportunity 
to become proficient in the use of the rifle and 
pistol. With this provision for the attendance 
of Reserves at the National Matches, however, 
there should be a great stimulation of interest 
in the shooting game among the Reserves, and 
this interest, if properly played up to by civilian 
clubs, will bring them many new members of the 
best possible type. 

Another change of material interest to civilians 
is the graded elimination rule. No longer will 
a team, regardless of its standing in previous 
matches, be required to abide by the same elimi- 
nation rules as the other teams. The elimination 
rules for service teams are more strict than for 
any others. The elimination rules for Class A 
teams are more stringent than for the teams in 
Class B. The elimination rules for Class C 
teams are more generous than for teams in Class 
B. So, at last a system seems to have been 
evolved which will meet the much sought for 
requirement of an even break for all competitors. 


Note, too, that provision has heen made for a 
special intercollegiate match, and a special school 
of instruction for the college riflemen, which 
will enable them to complete their course before 
the beginning of the school year. 


Do not overlook the new trophies. With all 
the hue and cry about the rifle being rendered 
obsolete by modern chemistry, it is of particular 
interest to see that the Chemical Warfare Service 
has presented a trophy to the N. R. A. for com- 
petition with the rifle, the only stipulation being 
that the match will be fired with the gas mask in 
place. This stipulation is entirely logical.in view 
of the donors of the trophy. A new trophy for 
competition with the automatic or semi-automatic 
rifle, presented by Gen. James A. Drain, is another 
evidence of the efforts to keep abreast of the 
times in the competitions at Camp Perry. 

A special trophy has been authorized for the 
Intercollegiate Teams. A trophy will be awarded 
to the winners of the National Individual Rifle 
and the National Individual Pistol Matches, 
events of great importance, in which only medals 
have heretofore been awarded. 

It is unfortunate that every club secretary could 
not have been present at this meeting. He 
would have gone back to his organization with 
a greater enthusiasm for the game and with 
greater respect for and confidence in the men 


HAVE YOU SENT 
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who, in the capacity of directors or members of 
the War Department Board, are striving to sup- 
port the men actually on the firing line and to 
broaden the work in every State. 


es eS 
MONTANA TO HAVE STATE SHOOT 


Mr. H. F. Jacobs, Secretary of the Harlowton, 
Montana Rifle and Pistol Club, is behind a move- 
ment to organize a state shoot for civilian clubs 
on the Harlowton Range. It may not be pos- 
sible for a great many riflemen to get to Camp 
Perry who would like to attend the National 
Matches, but the majority of them can and will 
arrange to attend the two or three day State 
Shoot if the program is made attractive enough. 
The state shoot idea is one in which the N. R. A. 
believes, and everything possible will be done 
from this end to cooperate in making the state 
shoots a success. Montana Clubs should get in 
touch with Mr. Jacobs immediately. . 


* * * 


WANT A MATCH 


The Oklahoma City Rifle Club, with one hun- 
dred members, a gallery of fifty feet, and. an 
outdoor range up to 600 yards, is looking for 
shoulder-to-shoulder or mail matches. Any or- 
ganization desiring to try conclusions with these 
riflemen in the Southwest should get in touch with 
Mr. H. F. Boggs, Secretary, at Oklahoma City. 


* * * 


TARGET PRACTICE FOR CLEVELAND 
POLICE 


Ohio newspapers some weeks ago carried con- 
siderable space on the project to arm the Cleve- 
land Police with modern revolvers and teach the 
officers the proper way to handle their guns. All 
civilian clubs in Cleveland were promptly gotten 
in touch with from N. R. A. headquarters and 
advised to offer their facilities to the Director of 
Public Safety. This was done, but in so far as 
we are able to learn to date, the policemen and 
civilians have not gotten together on any definite 
course of practice and competition. Every citizen 
in Cleveland is vitally concerned in this matter, 
and it is to be hoped that Cleveland riflemen and 
pistol shooters will not lose interest in the project, 
but will carry the matter through and see that 
the officers of the law are taught how to use the 
guns they carry. 


* * * 


TILLAMOOK CIVILIANS GIVE THE 
GUARD A BOOST 


Mr. F. L. Berkey, Secretary of the Tillamook, 
Oregon Rifle Club, writes that his outfit have 
just gotten together with the local company of 
the National Guard and completed the installa- 
tion of a range for which the War Department 
failed to appropriate funds. It seems that Com- 
pany K needed six hundred dollars to put its 
range in shape, and this amount was O. K’d. by 
Adjutant General White of Oregon. The War 
Department in Washington, however, allowed 
only $287.50, which was entirely inadequate for 
the purpose. The civilians in the Tillamook Club 
thereupon raised two-thirds of the money neces- 
sary to complete the target pits, with the result 
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that the job is now done in spite of continued 
rainy weather. 

The State of Oregon has just about completed 
a new armory, and it is not too much to expect 
that the Guard during next year’s gallery season 
will be glad to reciprocate and turn over to the 
Tillamook Club the gallery facilities of the new 
armory. We are promised a report of the first 
shoot between the civilians and Guardsmen, and 
may expect some interesting accounts of the do- 
ings in Tillamook during the coming year. 


* * * 
RIFLE RANGE TELEPHONES 


There are still available a few sets of the Signal 
Corps Field Telephones, which have been pur- 
chased for sale to civilian clubs at fifteen dollars 
per set. No investment your club can make will 
return as big dividends in efficient range opera- 
tion and contented members as a pair of these 
phones between each target butt and firing line. 
The phones are in stock in Washington, and 
available for immediate shipment. 


* * * 


CLUB PUBLICITY 


A short article entitled “What is there to 
This Rifle Shooting Game,” is available in mimeo- 
graph form for distribution to club secretaries 
who wish to use it in their local nwespapers. 
The article may be run “as is”, or preferably, 
used as a lead or publicity for local clubs. Live- 
wire secretaries looking for publicity for their 
local organizations may procure a copy of this 
article for the asking. 


* = * 


RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, BOOSTING 
THE GAME 

They are stirring things around in Ridgewood 
in an effort to do a little selling of rifle shooting 
to the community. Mr. Joseph Jessup has been 
detailed to handle the publicity end, and has got- 
ten off to an excellent start through the introduc- 
tion of a series of. rifle club notes in The Ridge- 
wood Herald. An unusual angle has been given 
the first of this series of notes by calling the at- 
tention of the reading public of Ridgewood to 
several books on the shelves of the local library 
dealing directly with rifles and rifle shooting. 
This is a stunt that might well be copied by 
clubs everywhere. There are probably a number 
of interesting books on shooting subjects avail- 
able in your public library which can be used as 
stimulants to public interest in the shooting game 
if you just call attention to the fact that the 
books are there. 


* * * 


VANCOUVER RIFLE CLUB AND SEV- 
ENTH INFANTRY GET TOGETHER 


There is a world of food for thought for civil- 
ian riflemen, for Regular Army riflemen, and for 
the appropriation committees of Congress in the 
following communication from Mr. W. A. Shannon, 
Secretary of the Vancouver, Washington Rifle 
Club. From the present appearance of the scores, 
the Seventh Infantry will win the regimental 
championship, so it is to be expected that the 
bond of friendship between the civilian riflemen 
and Regulars will be still more firmly cementsd at 
the “big feed” which is being planned by the club. 


IN YOUR REAFFILIATION FOR 1924? 
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CRESTLINE STAGES “LITTLE CAMP 
PERRY” MATCH 


Accompanying a newspaper clipping of almost 
a full column from the Crestline Advocate comes 
a letter from Mr. E. M. Ferris, Secretary of the 
Crestline Rifle Club, in which Mr. Ferris says, 

“Herewith a report as given in our local 
sheet, The Crestline Advocate, issued today, 
on “Little Camp Perry” Rifle Shoot, held 
on the R.R. Y.M.C.A. Range, February 
twenty-second. 

Truly, it was a big event for this section, 
where new ciubs are springing up rapidly. 
None of us had ever had any experience 
in this kind of thing, but we promoted it 
and put it over in a manner not altogether 
discouraging. 

As a result, Ashland will have six clubs 

appear on their range on the 8th of March; 
A number of clubs from this section will 
enter the Central Ohio Rifle Tournament, 
conducted by three Columbus clubs; and 
our local team will soon be shooting tele- 
graph matches with teams in the Eastern 
Region of the Pennsylvania System. 

The Dinner was served to fifty fans and 
proved to be one of the finest features of 
the Match.” 

The idea of calling a local competition “Little 


Camp Perry” is unique and served two valuable 
purposes, first it advertised the big event of the 
year at the Camp Perry Range and second it 
seized on the interest that every rifleman has in 
the National matches and turned this interest to 
the benefit of the matches at Crestline. The social 
feature mentioned in the fourth paragraph is 
another indication of the general trend toward 
instilling more of the fraternity spirit into gather- 
ings of riflemen. The game has suffered in the 
past to a certain extent, from the habit of men 
going to the range, shooting a few shots or 
many shots, depending on the facilities, and going 
home again without having taken full advantage 
of the opportunity offered for a real fraternal 
gathering. As the game grows, men are coming 
into it who have been successful in organization 
work along other lines, and they are applying to 
our game the lessons which were learned long 
ago in other organizations. 


* * * 


ERIE ROD AND GUN CLUB CONDUCTING 
EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 


The Erie Rod and Gun Club is another asso- 
ciation which has contributed to the policy of 
carrying a weekly column in the local papers, 
covering the activities of the club. The Erie 
outfit has seized this opportunity not only to 
cover the club shoots but to insert items of real 
value to people who are just becoming interested 
in the sport. One story, for instance, leads off 
with the subject of selecting a single shot or 
Magazine type rifle, and after outlining the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of both types, con- 
cludes with the following paragraph. 

“Weight of barrels will be discussed later, but 
the scores below were made with all types.” 

This paragraph leads naturally to the tabula- 
tion of club scores and gives the score particular 
interest because they are definitely tied up with 
the subject matter preceeding. The second arti- 
cle, dealing with the weight of the barrel and 
various other considerations, concludes with this 
Paragraph: 

“Below you see scores made with “Pet” rifles 
and rifles which are not “Pets” and the score 
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often tells the story of the “Mutual Love.” 

The similar plan may well be followed by any 
club which is casting around for a method of 
educating the public, while at the same time 
putting across the story of what the club is doing. 


* * * * 


YELLOWSTONE RIFLE CLUB IN 
NEW HOME 


The second business meeting in 1924 for the 
Yellowstone Rifle Club, of Billings, Montana, was 
held in the club’s new indoor range and club- 
rooms. The space was donated to the club by 
one of the business men of Billings. More and 
more clubs are finding that if their present range 
facilities are uncomfortable or unsightly, they 
can improve them by interesting the more influ- 
ential type of citizens in their community, and by 
hitching their cart to a star, and going out after 
what they want, instead of wishing for it. 

Incidentally, the club has decided to purchase 
a government bench loading outfit to make up 
their own ammunition. With a few club mem- 
bers who understand the reloading game, such an 
outfit can save the organization quite a little 
money. A committee has been appointed to lay 
plans for the spring outdoor shooting of the 
Yellowstone Club. 

It is not too early to start outlining your out- 
door program. The sooner you have something 
definite to tell your club members, the longer 
you will have to get them enthused over the 
coming events. 

— *-@ 


MINNEAPOLIS GIRLS WANT MATCHES 

The Recreation Department of the Minneapolis 
Board of Park Commissioners has established a 
municipal girls’ rifle club. The girls are of all 
ages, so that matches can be fired with high 
school girls’ teams or with organizations of girls 
or women affiliated with college or civilian clubs. 
There are a great many clubs now where girls 
and women are shooting as members of the mens’ 
organizations. The Minneapolis organization is 
the first municipal effort along these lines, and 
deserves support and stimulation. This support 
and stimulus can best be provided by the arrang- 
ing of matches. See what you can do for them 
and get in touch with Miss Agnes de Labarre, 
Recreation Department, Board of Park Commis- 
sioners, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

. £¢ @ 


THE ST. JOHNS-ETON MATCH 

In the annual gallery rifle match fired by teams 
representing Saint John’s School, Manlius, N. Y., 
and Eton College, England, the British team was 
victorious this year, firing, on Feb. 23, a score of 
1217 against 1119 for Manlius. Last year, firing 
on the Connelly target, the American cadets won 
the match 680 to 658. This year firing was on 
British targets (rapid fire on the Bisley, time fire 
on the bobbing “Country Life” targets and slow 
fire sitting and standing on the Roberts target.) 
The Manlius team, having twice in practice ex- 
ceeded a score of 1240 approached the match with 
over-confidence and suffered from a severe at- 
tack of “buck-fever” in the record firing, with 
the resulting poor scores and decisive defeat. St. 
John’s has this year fired 12 matches with other 
military schools in America, Canada and England, 
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losing four of the twelve. In the Eton Match 
the Winchester Single Shot Muskets were used by 
the Americans, the British firing with the issue 
Lee-Enfield .22. 


* * * 


CALIFORNIA RIFLE AND PISTOL 
ASSOCIATION 


The Olympic Club, of San Francisco, won the 
30th Infantry Trophy in the California Rifle and 
Pistol Association competitions held on the range 
at Oakland, on February 17th. Teams from six 
fired a course of ten shots, slow fire, at 200 yards 
and at 600 yards; and ten shots, rapid fire, at 
200 yards and at 300 yards. The Olympic Club 
total was 1331, which gave them a comfortable 
margin of victory over Team No. 1, of the Oak- 
land Rifle Club, whose score was 1275. The Ol- 
ympic Club got away to a two-point lead at the 
200-yard, slow-fire stage, and increased the margin 
at each succeeding range. Teams were also en- 
tered from the Standard Oil Rod and Gun Club, 
Sacramento Rifle Club, Southern Pacific Rifle 
Club, Company C, 159th Infantry, Company B, 
159th Infantry, and Battery B, 250th Artillery. In 
addition, nineteen individuals competed for the 
individual. prizes. The individual competitors 
came from the Univeristy of California, Key 
System, and Coast Artillery Corps organizations. 

Lt. Fred M. Wheeler, of the 169th Infantry, 
was high individual over the course with a score 
of 227. Sgt. H. G. Warren, of the Coast Ar- 
tillery, was runner up with 226. 

The competition for the Battery D, 250th Ar- 
tillery novice trophy will be held for the benefit 
of tyros on March 16. On the same date a 
long-range contest at 600 yards and 1000 yards, 
or free rifle match at 300 yards will be fired. 


* x * 


POLICE GIVE EXHIBITION OF 
MARKSMANSHIP 


More than two thousand residents of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, went to the Auditorium in 
that city a couple of weeks ago to witness the 
first exhibition of the graduates of the new 
Springfield Police School. Every phase of an 
officer’s work was gone into; but, to quote the 
newspapers, “the most interest was stimulated 
by the rapid work of the officers in firing re- 
volvers. . . Before the work with the revolvers 
began, the instructor pointed out that Springfield 
has the highest percentage of experts among its 
police force in the country. Out of the 128 offi- 
cers graduated from the school, 21 qualified as 
experts, 5 as marksmen, and 102 as sharpshooters. 
During the past eight months of the school, 275,- 
400 rounds of pistol ammunition have been fired.” 

The Mayor and other officials of Springfield and 
nearby cities witnessed the exhibition, and agreed 
that the money expended for the police school 
had been a wise investment. 

This is an example which may well be held 
up before the police departments of any city in 
the country. Incidentally, it will be interesting 
to see whether the crime wave which causes so 
much worry to lawmakers and untrained police- 
men in their communities does not suffer an 
abrupt decline in Springfield, without the necessity 
of the policemen displaying their proficiency in 
actual combat. 


HOW MANY NEW MEMBERS HAVE YOU SIGNED UP? 
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The Score Board 


ITH the first stages of the National Open 

Team Championships being fired, but with 
no final results in, matters have slowed up some- 
what insofar as the score-board is concerned. The 
final results of the regimental championship which 
have already been broadcasted through the press 
associations show the Seventh Infantry, stationed 
at Vancouver Barracks, Washington, to be the 
winners by a comfortable margin over the 121st 
Engineers, who are the District of Columbia 
National Guard. 

Team No. 1 of the 17th Infantry, stationed at 
Fort Crook, which won the match last year, 
finished third this season. The close tie-up 
between civilian riflemen and men in the Service 
has never been better demonstrated than in this 
match. The civilian club at Vancouver Barracks 
loaned rifles to the men of the 7th Infantry, 
coached them in the intricacies of the .22 caliber 
game, and finally when the match had been won, 
tendered a feed to the Regulars. There is prob- 
ably no locality where the civilians and Guard 
cooperate more closely than in the District of 
Columbia, but practically all the men on the 
21st Engineers Team received their training with 
the rifle as civilian shooters either in the high 
schools of the capital city or as members of the 
National Capital Rifle Club. 

The classified matches open to men who have 
qualified as marksmen, sharpshooters, or experts 
during the year, brought out as many entries 
as could be expected in view of the fact that the 
qualification course was only introduced last 
season and but few men had fired it. The per- 
centage of entries indicates that these classified 
matches are going to be extremely popular, as 
they fill the much expressed need for matches 
giving the novice a chance to win something 
and giving the experts a chance to compete 
without imposing handicaps on him which make 
it almost impossible to win a match. Under this 
classification scheme every competitor fires against 
competitors of practically the same degree of 
proficiency and experience. 

In winning the Regimental Championship the 
7th Infantry used Winchester Model 52 rifles 
with N. S. N. R. A. ammunition. 

The 121st Engineers used .22 Springfields and 
U.S.N. R.A 

RESULTS OF MATCH NO. 14 


(Sharpshooters’ 50-Foot) 
Place Name Address Score 


1. W. H. Burt, Thermopolis, Wyo. 743 
2. Dr. E. B. Loofboro, Janesville, Wis... 723 
3. Dr. M. E. McManes, Piqua, Ohio.... 704 
Not Reported: 
A. L. Gibson, Afton, Wyo. 
L. E. Klein, Massillon, Ohio 


RESULTS OF MATCH NO. 15 


(Markksmen’s 50-Foot) 
Name Address 


R. Throssel, Billings, Mont. 
Dr. R. J. Hart, Janesville, Wis 
Dr. C. J. Moore, Bristol, Conn 
Wm. L. Bruce, Cheyenne, Wyo 
T. F. Meagher, Tulsa, Okla 
. Prudent Coderre, New Bedford, Mass. 676 
Reported: 
L. C. Proctor, Afton, Wyoming 
G. W. West, Afton, Wyoming 
RESULTS OF MATCH NO. 16 


(Riflemen’s 75-Foot) 
Place Name Address 


1. F. E. Border, West Bend, Ia......... 
2. O. H. Maberry, West Bend, Ia. 
3. Edw. Montag, West Bend, Ia 
4. Col. C. E. Stodter, Washington, D. C. 724 
5. Stephen D. Monahan, Chicago, Ill.... 723 
Not Reported: 
Roger M. Kelley, Pasadena, Calif. 
Lawrence J. Corsa, New York City 


Place 


F. W. Putnam, Detroit, Mich. 
Cc. G. Harrel, Chicago, Illinois 


RESULTS OF MATCH NO. 17 


(Sharpshooters’ 75-Foot) 
Place Name Address Score 


1. F. C. Payne, Los Angeles, Cal 723 
2. Harry Morrell, New Haven, Conn..... 709 
3. Jesse O. Norcross, Shrewsbury, Mass. 702 


Not Completed: 
H. C. Williams, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Not Reported: 
James R. Satava, Cleveland, O. 
F. D. Preston, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Roger M. Kelley, Pasadena, Cal. 


RESULTS OF MATCH NO. 18 
(Marksmen’s 75-Foot) 
Place Name Address 
1. Max R. Boggs, Cristobal, C. Z 
2. John R. Walker, Oak Park, Ill 
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3. A. B. Sprague, Worcester, Mass 
4. J. V. McKelvey, Ames, Ia 


Not Reported: 
William W. John, Cristobal, C. Z. 


Lt. George Scott, Audubon, N. J. 
Roger M. Kelley, Pasadena, Cal. 


RESULTS OF MATCH NO. 28 


(Military Regimental) 
Ogranization Score 

Hq. 7th Infantry, Vancouver Barracks, W. 7213 
121st Engineers, D.C. N.G., Washington.. 7136 
Team No. 1, 17 th Infantry, Ft. Crook... 7107 
Hq. 105th Cav. Wis. N. G., Milwaukee.... 6822 
Team No. 2, 17th Inf, Ft. Crook, Nebr..... 6796 
Reg. Team No. 1, 2nd Engineers, Fort 

Sam Houston, Texas 
Reg. Team No. 2, 2nd Engineers, 

Sam Houston, Texas 


Not Completed: 
Reg. Hq. 160th Inf., Calif. N. G. 


Raritan Arsenal Rifle Team, Metuchen, N. J. 


Not Reported: 
3d Bat. 167th Inf. Ala. N. G., Birmingham 
3d U. S. Infantry, Fort Snelling, Minn. 


_ March 12, 1924 


RESULTS OF MATCH NO. 11 
(Individual Championship, 50 Feet) 


Place Name Address 
cae ee ee Oe Se ee 
Frank J. Valgenti, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Curtis Liston, Johnstown, Pa. ......... 
W. R. Stokes, Washington, D. C 
Richard Deveraux, New York City 
Edward R. Hull, Milton Jct., Wis... . 
Harold Crosby, Seattle, Wash. 
. M. W. Dinwiddie, Washington, D. C. 
9. C. D. Wild, Jamesville, Iowa 
10. J. S. Dickson, Sheridan, Wyo 
11. Fred Dau, Fresno, Calif. 
12. Irvin L. Murray, New York City 
13. Norbert Ribble, Iowa City, Iowa 
14. Dr. E. B. Loofboro, Janesville, Wis. 
15. Lt. A. M. Siler, New York Harbor, N. Y. 
16. I. M. Massey, Sheridan, Wyo 
17. 2nd Lt. S. R. Hinds, Ft. Snelling, Minn. 
18. Frank A. Williams, Dayton, Ohio 
19. Bruce Sidmore, Akron, Ohio 
20. Philip Babel, Fresno, Calif. 
21. V. J. Hadin, Schenectady, N. 
22. H.K. Mann, Fort Slocum, N. Y 
23. E. McGee Newcomb, Washington, D. C. 
24. J. D. Stafford, Milton Jct., Wis 
25. Dr. R. J. Hart, Janesville, Wis 
26. Morton Solomon, New York City 
27. Floyd D. Gibson, Iowa City, Iowa 
28. Lewis C. Sherman, Columbus, Ohio..... 
29. D. W. Price, Iowa City, Iowa.... 
30. Dr. M. E. McManes, Piqua, Ohio 
31. William Upton, Newport News, Va. 
32. Chas. C. Berkeley, N’port News, Va. 
33. Charles Alberts, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
34. A. Dibblee Poett, Santa Barbara, Cal... 
35. Waddell Austin, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
36. James C. Carter, Santa Barbara, Cal... 
37. Raymond C. Bender, State College, Pa. 
38. John S. Vhay, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
39. H. W. Conklin, Canutillo, Tex 
40. C. Clarke Williams, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
41. David Curran, Santa Barbara, Cal 


Score Rifle 

598 Winchester 52 
597 Winchester 52 
597 B. S. A. 12 
594 No record 

589 Winchester 52 
589 Stevens 414 
587 Winchester 52 . 8S. N. 
586 Springfield . 8. N.R. A. 
586 Springfield Winchester 200 
586 Winchester 52 Peters Tack-Hole 
584 Savage 18794 U. S. N. R. A. 
584 Winchester 52 Precision 75 

RB No record No record 

583 Winchester 52 Precision 75 

577 Springfield Winchester 200 
576 Springfield Peters T.-H. 

576 Winchester 52 Uw. B.. &. A. 

579 B. S. A. 27083 No record 

575 Winchester 52 Precision 75 

574 Springfield U. N. R. A. 

573 Winchester 52 Precision 200 
571 Springfield Palma 

570 No record No record 

569 Stevens 414 v. 3. A. 

566 Winchester 52 Precision 75 

564 Winchester 52 Precision 75 

563 No record No record 

562 Springfield Western 

562 No reord No record 

560 Winchester 52 Peters T.-H. 

540 Savage 20404 Precision 75 

536 Stevens 414 Peters T.-H. 

527 Winchester 52 Precision 75 

511 Winchester Precision 75 

499 Winchester 52 Precision 75 

493 Winchester 52 Precision 75 

487 Winchester 52 Western M. M. 
485 Winchester 52 Precision 75 

450 Winchester 52 Western 

418 Winchester Winchester 

408 Winchester Precision 75 


Ammunition 
Precision 75 
Precision 75 
Precision 75 
No record 


Not Completed 


Charles E. Greenfield, Jr., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Edward Rohrback, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Dr. D. B. Wylie, Salinas, Calif. 


Not Reported 


Paul J. Moisan, Chicago, Ill. 

H. C. Griggs, Jr., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
James Pope, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Richard Lesh, Santa Barbara, Calif.. 
Frederick Berger, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


W. F. Jacobs, Harlowton, Mont. 
Albert Nott, Janesville, Wis. 

J. A. Buchroeder, Boonville, Missouri 
Dr. Emil Schwegler, Janesville, Wis. 
E. S. Hooe, Columbus, Ohio 


Special State Championship 
FRED DAU, FRESNO, California. 
(California entered 16 competitors) 
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A FREE SERVICE TO TARGET, BIG GAME AND FIELD SHOTS 
ALL QUESTIONS BEING ANSWERED DIRECTLY BY MAIL 


Rifles and Big Game Hunting: Major Townsend Whelen 


Pistols and Revolvers: Major J. S. Hatcher 


Shotgun and Field Shooting: Capt. Charles Askins 


Every care is used in collecting data for questions submitted, but no responsibility 
is assumed for any accidents which may occur. 


The 7 mm.,-=A Sheep and Goat 
Rifle 


By Townsend Whelen 


MONG riflemen and hunters everything has 

its day. Often the chief subjects of interest 
attract more attention than the merits of the 
case warrant; again, the question of the hour is 
well worth while and marks a distinct achieve- 
ment in the development of special equipment. 
Just now, among several subjects which are oc- 
cupying the attention of outdoorsmen is that of 
the 7 mm., about which something has been said 
previously in these columns. 

But the matter has been called up again by 
Frank S. Janotta, of Chicago, in special reference 
to hunting sheep and goats; and into this is 
injected the question of the desirability of the 
375 Magnum for the larger game of the North 
American continent. Mr. Janotta says: 


M4 would appreciate it very much if you would 
give me an opinion in the matter of selecting a 
rifle and cartridge for use on mountain sheep and 
goats. The cartridge I had in mind is the 7 mm. 
Mauser made in this country. This cartridge has 
a bullet weighing 139 grains, and develops energy 
at the muzzle in the amount of 2,780 foot pounds. 
Its muzzle velocity is 3,000 feet per second, and as 
the trajectory is very low, I can see no reason 
why it should not make an excellent cartridge for 
use on sheep and goat. I have never hunted sheep 
and goat, but would think that the shots are 
usually at long range. 

_ “The Hoffman Arms Company, of Cleveland, 
Is now making up a Springfield sporter for me 
and I would like very much to have a rifle for 
sheep and goat; but before I decide upon the 
kind and caliber of the weapon, I would appre- 
ciate it if I could have your opinion. Here 
Ils another thing: I was wondering whether, on 
account of the long ranges, it would not be 
advisable to have the rifle fitted with a telescope. 
Do you think there is any particular advantage in 
this telescope idea, or is it better just to depend 
on a good pair of field glasses? I have a rifle 
now fitted with a Goerz telescope; but, as thus 
far I have only used the arm on deer, have never 
had a chance to give the telescope a tryout. 

“Now I will ask you just one more question, 
and then I will be through. There has been 
recommended to me a 375 Magnum for heavy 
game as moose, Alaskan brown bear, and big 
grizzlies. From what I have heard there is no 

question about the power of the bullet; but I 
understand that it is an English cartridge and not 
_ Made in this country. Do you know if this is 


true? Would the fact that the cartridge is not 
manufactured by any of our companies make it 
difficult and expensive to buy? Supposing it 
were hard to get this ammunition—could you 
recommend me a cartridge of domestic make that 
would be as effective on moose and grizzly and as 
powerful as the .375 Magnum ?” 

I think Mr. Janotta has gotten very nearly the 
correct information. I should say that a properly 
designed 7 mm. rifle was the most efficient rifle 
for sheep and goat for the following reasons: 

It has plenty of killing power for this game. 

The .30 Springfield is generally regarded as 
our highest standard as regards accuracy. The 
7 mm. rifle is as accurate as the Springfield over 
game ranges, and is the only caliber that I 
know that is. This presupposes that the 7 mm. 
rifle is properly made. Not all 7 mm. rifles are 
as accurate as the Springfield, but those turned 
out by the Hoffman Arms Company will be. 
With this accuracy, the 7 mm. has a flatter tra- 
jectory over game ranges than the Springfield. 

The low recoil of the 7 mm. tends to better 
accuracy at long range on the part of the shooter, 
and also permits the efficient use of a proper 
telescope sight. 

The 7 mm. rifle can be made lighter in weight 
than larger caliber rifles and still retain good ac- 
curacy. The ammunition is light in weight. 
These are big items in the country inhabited by 
sheep and goat. 

Sheep are easily killed animals. For them the 
139-grain, open point cartridge, M. V. 3,000 f. s. 
with fine accuracy and no metal fouling is ex- 
cellent. The goat is a very much harder animal 
to kill. Perhaps it is the hardest of all American 
big game to kill dead with a single shot. Its 
extremely phlegmatic temperament makes it almost 
unsusceptible to shock. Its very thick hair and 
wool, its extremely thick and tough hide, and its 
heavy underlying coat of fat cause almost all 
bullets to go to pieces and come to a standstill 
before they penetrate into the vitals. It is 
almost impossible to shoot through a big billy 
goat with any expanding bullet. I have killed 
six big billies myself with various rifles, some of 
the shots at short range, and I have never had 
a bullet go through. I think that for goats by 
far the best bullet will be the new 175-grain, soft 
point bullet with non fouling jacket. This bullet 
has a very thick jacket, and has only a pinhead of 
lead exposed at the point, being designed to 
expand and yet hold together on impact with 
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heavy hide and bones. It is loaded to give a 
muzzle velocity of 2,300 f .s., but it can be hand- 
loaded to give almost 2,400 f. s., and I think it 
will hold together well in a majority of cases at 
this velocity, and its weight and momentum will 
give it fine penetration. In this connection, please 
see my series of articles, “An Analysis of Game 
Bullets”, starting in the February 15 issue of 
THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 

A proper telescope sight is of very great ad- 
vantage in shooting upland game, or any game, 
for that matter, with the possible exception of 
running shots in thick woods. But a hunting 
telescope and its mountings have got to have the 
proper characteristics to enable it to be used in 
all lights, against all kinds of targets, and in all 
weathers. It must be such that aim can be 
caught quickly with it, and it must be possible 
to follow moving game with it. The telescope 
and its mounting must stand the recoil of the 
rifle. They must be capable of nice adjustment 
so that the point of aim can be made to abso- 
lutely coincide with the point of impact of the 
rifle. The telescope and its mounting must be 
reasonably free from the multitude of errors that 
have attended these instruments in the past. 
Prior to the World War there was no such tele- 
scope and mounting. I have been all through this 
matter from A to Z, having spent a very large 
amount of time and labor on it, as well as many 
hundreds of dollars of my own money. In ad- 
dition, lately the Ordnance Department in con- 
junction with the Infantry Board has been 
studying the problem, and they have been very 
ably assisted by a number of very bright officers 
who are also thoroughly trained and practical 
riflemen. As a result we are able to give a really 
accurate and practical opinion on this subject. 

We know that there are many telescope sights 
being sold that are absolutely worthless from a 
practical point of view, either from design or 
workmanship, or both; and also that there are 
some which are apparently satisfactory. Of this 
latter class we have tested the Goerz, Zeiss, and 
Hensoldt to such an extent that we know they are 
satisfactory. There may be, and probably are, 
many other satisfactory ones, but we do not 
positively know that they are satisfactory. We 
have tried practically every existing type of 
mounting, and as a result we are prepared to 
say that we have found but one type of mounting 
that is satisfactory, and none others that are any- 
where near satisfactory. The Goerz telescope is 
just a little heavy, and I think that its inertia 
under recoil may in time tend to loosen the 
mounting. The Zeiss telescope has recently al- 
most doubled in price. This brings us down to 
the Hensoldt Ziel-Dialyt 234-power telescope 
sight. We find this a most satisfactory instru- 
ment. It should be mounted with Noske mount- 
ing with micrometer adjustment for windage only. ° 
Elevation is obtained by means of the adjustable 
reticule of the telescope. There is no doubt that 
the Hoffman Arms Company will be glad to 
equip your 7 mm. rifle with this telescope and 
mounting. But I should like to add that even 
this telescope and mounting will be unsatisfactory, 
unreliable, and a continual source of trouble 
unless the sportsman takes the time to study the 
subject, and makes himself perfectly familiar 
with telescope sights, their mounting, adjustment, 
care, repair and use. The problem of the suc- 
cessful use of a telescope sight does not end with 
the purchase of the best one. 

With regard to the 375 Holland & Holland 
Magnum cartridge: There is no doubt as to the 
efficiency of this cartridge on any big game 
short of elephant, rhino and buffalo. For the 
present, ammunition for it will probably have to 
be imported (no very difficult matter) except that 
I imagine that the Hoffman Arms Company will 
keep it in stock if they are going to put out 
rifles for it. The English ammunition is loaded 
with a cupro-nickel-jacketed bullet, which gives 
some little trouble with metal fouling, and with 
a heavy charge of cordite powder, which rather 
quickly erodes the bore. Some of this ammuni- 
tion that I have fired did not have the correct 
head anneal to the cases, and as a result the fired 
cases expanded so much that they were difficult 
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to extract from the rifle. I presume that the 
arms companies will see to it that the cartridges 
they import do not have this last fault, 
therefore I think it would be wise to obtain your 
cartridges from them and not try to import 
them yourself. Undoubtedly, when such rifles 
are produced in this country in sufficient quan- 
tity, the matter of the manufacture of their 
cartridges will be taken up also, and thus, 
eventually, we will have non-fouling bullets, and 
non-erosive powders. 

There is another point in connection with the 
efficacy of these heavy rifles on big game that 
should be brought out. This deals with the matter 
of recoil. Some men have had so much shooting 
experience, and are so consituted physically, that 
they are practically case-hardened against recoil. 
But by far the majority of sportsmen cannot 
fire a rifle of heavy recoil like the 375 Magnum 
with anything like the accuracy and rapidity that 


they can a rifle of considerably lighter recoil. — 


This should be seriously considered by you. Are 
you so experienced and constituted that your 
shoulders and nerves are recoil proof, and so 
that you can get as perfect a trigger squeeze 
with a rifle of heavy recoil as with one of much 
lighter recoil? If you are not sure you are, 
I am strongly of the opinion that a rifle like 
the .375 is too heavy for you. As a matter of 
fact, experience has shown that rifles for the 
30-06 cartridge with proper ammunition are 
amply powerful enough for any American game. 
In fact, in the hands of a good shot, the 7 mm. 
rifle is plenty powerful enough provided that 
the new 175-grain bullet be used on moose and 
bear. A friend of mine, whose name I am not 
at liberty to mention, is undoubtedly the most 
experienced and successful big game hunter in 
America. He has hunted almost continuously 
since 1890, much of it in connection with in- 
vestigations for the U. S. Biological Survey. He 
has killed every species of big game in America, 
totaling certainly over five hundred head, and 
including sixty to seventy grizzlies, and many 
Alaskan brown bear. A wealthy man, and able 
to obtain anything he wished in the way of 
arms, the only weapon he has used is one .256 
Mannlicher shooting a 160-grain bullet with thick 
jacket and only a pinhead of lead exposed at 
the point, muzzle velocity 2,300 f. s. 

Whatever caliber you choose, if you desire the 
utmost efficiency, it is highly desirable that you 
have the rifle made for you personally by a 
reliable firm, who know the requirements, and 
who are not so tied down by machine methods 
that they cannot give attention to every detail. 
Among these details I may mention: perfect fit 
of stock, barrel correctly proportioned as to 
weight and length, the most efficient sights, ad- 
justment and smoothing up of all working parts 
to assure extreme ease of operation, and adjust- 
ment of the trigger pull. These most essential 
items are seldom considered at all by the com- 
panies who confine themselves almost entirely to 
machine-made, quantity-produced rifles. 


OBERNDORF MAUSERS 


HAVE a Mauser rifle marked “Wafenfabrik 

Mauser, A-G. Oberndorf A/N.” The people 
in Juneau say that it is an inferior make, and 
unsafe to shoot; that if a modern high-power 
cartridge is used, the barrel is likely to burst. 
Will you give me some information on this rifle? 
C. M. D., Juneau, Alaska. 

Answer (by Major Whelen). The Oberndorf 
Mausers are usually regarded as one of the best 
makes of this rifle. Some of the .30-06 barrels 
fitted to Mausers and sent over to the United 
States for sale at very low prices were bored 
entirely too small so that dangerous pressures 
would result, but I have not heard of any such 
barrels being turned out from Oberndorf. I 
would advise that you weight the rifle down 
with sandbags, and fire it from behind shelter 
by means of a string. If the fired case shows no 
indication of excessive pressure I think you would 
be taking no risk at all in using it, except that 
I would not use any of the ammunition manu- 
factured during the war. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


NORTH WOODS EQUIPMENT 


AM very anxious to get together (slowly) a 

good desirable equipment for hunting in our 
North woods, also far north (perhaps) some day. 
Think you are eminently qualified in this line. 
Your writings are a treat to the city fellow who 
gets darn few chances to get out in the open. 


First of all, I want to get hold of a good 
leather belt, such as you speak of, with pocket 
for box of 1906 30-caliber cartridges. How wide 
a belt? I never had or would buy a cartridge 
belt for rifle or shotgun. I own a .30-caliber 
1906 Springfield Sporter, which is a joy forever. 
I can’t find any desirable belts listed in any 
sporting catalogues that I have. 

Also want to buy a rucksack according to 
your directions, and what size and style marble 
bad axe to buy and if a wood or steel handle. 
Perhaps you have an axe that you like better. 

Is the old .45-caliber single shot Springfield 
rifle absolutely safe, and what style cartridge is 
the best to use—smokeless or black powder? 
Accurate to 150 yards? This rifle to be taken 
and left “down on the farm.” The black powder 
cartridges bought from a Philadelphia firm have 
the powder caked in and it bubbles up on a hot 
stove lid before exploding. Pretty damp or cold? 
I have never shot rifle yet. G. G. S., Bing- 
hampton, N. Y. 

Answer (by Major Whelen). I like a leather 
belt because it seems to stick closer to the person 
and be softer than the web belt, and I like the 
belt to be wide so that when you let it down a 
little below the bones of the hip it does not cut 
into the flesh. I have been using the leather 
belt which was made for the enlisted men of the 
U. S. Army before the war. The belt has a 
bronze buckle and is about 134 inches wide. I 
simply take the regular belt and soften it with 
neatsfoot oil. Perhaps you could buy such a belt 
from a dealer who sells second-hand military 
supplies, but if not, almost any leather worker 
could make one for you. 

With regard to carrying cartridges on such a 
belt, I think about the best scheme is a little 
cartridge box made of soft leather which will 
just hold a paper box of twenty cartridges, in 
which the ammunition comes packed. Something 
like the old-fashioned cartridge box which our 
soldiers used to wear on their belts twenty-five 
years ago, with a cover to it which fastens down 
with a button stud and not a buckle, so that it 
can easily be jerked loose. The paper box with 
partitions in it keeps the cartridges from rattling 
around, and you can keep the full charge car- 
tridges in the front and reduced in the rear row. 

The hunting rucksack which I have been using 
for some years is now made by Griffin & Howe, 
Inc., 234-236 East 39th Street, New York City. 

I do not care very much for the small hand 
axes. If you want to carry an ax with you a 
lot when you are traveling, I think it pays to 
take one that can be swung with two hands and 
that requires at least a 19- to 21-inch handle. 
Marble’s make a good ax of this style as also do 
several other manufacturers. 

The old 45 single shot Springfield rifles are 
all right with black powder. I do not recommend 
them for smokeless powder because, while they 
are loaded all right with low pressure, smokeless, 
so much of the smokeless powder cartridges that 
one gets today are of the high velocity type, 
which I do not believe are safe for use in the 
Springfield. 


A DANGEROUS PRACTICE 


E HAVE recently received a supply of the 

170-grain boat tail bullets from the arsenal. 
We propose to pull the 150-grain bullets from 
factory loads of the year 1918 and seat the new 
bullets with a view of getting better accuracy. 
Should there be any change in the powder 
charge? What size groups may we expect at 
600 and 1,000 yards? With the powder charge 
remaining the same, what change in velocity, 
what increase in breech pressure? (Our car- 
tridges are issued ammunition of Remington 
make.) J. E. B., Lamor, Colo. 
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Answer (by Major Whelen). I must hasten to 
inform you that your proposed procedure of 
substituting 170-grain boat-tail bullets for the 
150-grain bullets in factory loaded cartridges of 
the year 1918 is extremely dangerous. Not only 
will the powder charge be entirely too heavy 
for the 170-grain bullet but the cartridge cases 
used in the year 1918 are, as you know, of war- 
time manufacture and in addition have probably 
had a soft anneal to function in machine guns, 
which makes them very much less able to stand 
high pressures. I would caution you very strongly 
against using the cartridge cases of 1918 for any 
reloads whatever, although loaded ammunition 
of this year will be satisfactory for use in your 
rifles. The 170-grain boat-tail bullets should be 
loaded into new cartridge cases. The best charge 
is forty-seven grains of du Pont No. 16 powder. 
You can also use forty-seven grains of du Pont’s 
No. 20 powder, or forty-six grains of the Pyro 
D. G. powder salvaged from wartime ammunition. 


THE QUESTION OF TWIST 


AM going to try to buy a heavy barrel 
Springfield, one that was made for the In- 
ternational Team 1923, at least, there were some 
of these for sale sometjme ago. As I understand 
this, some of these were Remington barrels with 
ten-inch twist, some Winchester barrels, with ten- 
inch twist and some with twelve-inch twist, and 
a few Pope barrels with fourteen-inch twist. I 
would like your opinion as to what twist you 
think would be best to try to buy. If the twelve- 
or fourteen-inch twist rifles would be as good 
for jacketed bullets, they might work out better 
for lead alloy bullets, which I might use some- 
what. Most of my shooting here will not be 
over 300 yards, as we have no regular rifle range, 
and it seems to me if I could use a lead bullet, 
such as the Pope or Squib Miller, for target work 
there would be a lot less wear on the barrel as 
it would be used with reduced loads with No. 80 
du Pont. Which twist has the best advantages, 
and what are they? J. L. D., Ranier, Minn. 
Answer (by Major Whelen). A slow twist in 
a barrel has the advantage of less breech pressure 
and less wear and erosion. Buy a target barrel, 
therefore, that has been made with the slowest 
twist possible commensurate with good accuracy. 
A slow twist requires the very best of ammuni- 
tion. It is safe to make a twelve- or fourteen- 
inch twist when one is using Olympic or Palma 
ammunition, or National Match ammunition, but 
a quick twist will even shoot a poor ammunition 
satisfactorily, where the slow twist will not handle 
it at all. Probably the correct answer to your 
letter is that the three degrees of twist in these 
particular barrels should make no appreciable 
difference from your point of view. 


RIFLES FOR DEER AND BEAR 


ee YOUR opinion which of the new Hi-power 
and Hi-speed .30-30 cartridges are best for 
deer and black bear? 

Do you consider the action of the Marlin rifle 
Model 1893, strong and dependable as the other 
makes of lever actions? What is the greatest 
breech pressure the Marlin, Winchester and Sav- 
age rifles will stand (.30-30-caliber) ? 

What is the difference between the .30-30 short 

range and the .30-30 minature shells? W. C. S, 
Winlock, Wash. 

Answer (by Major Whelen). In my opinion 
the .30-30 cartridges loaded by the various com- 
panies with 170-grain bullet to give muzzle ve- 
locities of from 2,125 to 2,200 f. s. are very much 
better for deer and black bear than the ultra 
high speed cartridges with very light bullets. 

The Marlin Model 1893 rifle is a dependable 
weapon. The maximum allowable breech press 
ure with all .30-30 rifles is about 39,000 pounds 
per square inch. 

There is practically no difference between 30-30 
short range and miniature cartridges other than 
the slight differences as to bullet as indicated in 
the catalogues of the ammunition makers. They 
are intended for small game, require a high ele- 
vation of the rear sight, and have a muzzle 
velocity of approximately 1,100 f. s. 
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G. W. RICE 


DR. I. R. CALKINS 
248 


A “Double-Header” 
ae in World’s Records ae 


Two world’s records were broken by members of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Revolver Club during the U.S. R.A. Pistol Matches, held at Springfield, Mass., on 
February 4, 6 and 7, 1924. 

Dr. I. R. Calkins smashed his 1923 individual record score of 247 with the 
wonderful score of 248 x 250 — 2 points within a “possible”. Also the team broke 
its 1923 record of 1202 with the score of 1203. The individual members of the 
team scored as follows: Dr. I. R. Calkins, 248; C. A. Price, 244; Dr. W. B. Russell, 
242; P. F. Dolfen, 236; G. W. Rice, 233. 


Composite targets of the new world’s records are reproduced above. The 
targets shot last year are shown below. 

Throughout the matches the Springfield Revolver Team used US .22 
N.R.A. cartridges in S&W 10-inch target pistols. Because of their extreme 
accuracy and uniformity these cartridges are 
selected by shooters who make world’s 

records. 
Add US .22N.R.A.’s to your regular shoot- 
— : ing equipment for matches and practice during 


aa a the coming outdoor season. You get all that 
you “hold for” at all small-bore ranges—50 


: : feet or 200 yards. 
© — © UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 


ja — 111 Broadway New York, N. Y. 











Hercules E. C. Wins 
as Many Honors as HiVel_ | 


A 








Telling you about more HiVel wins is a good deal like 
adding pages to the dictionary. It’s over a foot thick now. 






The same thing is true with Hecules E. C. —another record 
breaker in the Hercules family. E. C.’s triumphs in 1923 
high trapshooting society included: The Grand American 







Handicap, the Preliminary Handicap, Amateur Championship 






of North America, Amateur Doubles Championship, Profes- 






sional Championship, Professional Doubles Championship, 







} 
| 
Junior Championship; the High Amateur Season’s Average on | 
Registered Targets, and high season’s average for a woman | 






trapshooter. Add these to HiVel’s total and see what's left. 






Not everyone prefers Hercules powders, but you may 


have noticed that the winners do. 
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HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, - Delaware 
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FRASER’S 
SIZER 


Adopted by 
U.S. Gov- 
ernment 

(See Arms 
and the Man, 
Oct.18,1919) 


ACCURACY 


AND 


SPEED 


W.D.F RASER, 11004 Ashbury Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Now on the Press Order Your Copy Today 


Che Kentucky Kifle 


No Firearm played a more important part in the win- 
ning of North America for Americans than did the long- 
barreled Kentucky rifle. 


Liftle has been known about these wonderfully accurate 
weapons and their makers. But now historical and authentic 
data has been collected by a rifle enthusiast and woven into 
a narrative of compelling interest, profusely illustrated with 
the finest of plates from photographs of hundreds of the 
best examples of the early American gunsmiths’ art. 


Price $6.00 Postpaid 








—Published by— 
THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


1108 Woodward Building WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


The Name Guarantees 
Quality and Accuracy 


Made by Birmingham 
Small Arms Co., Ltd. 


Indispensable For Every Rifle, 
Shotgun and Pistol User 


Our highly interesting and informative booklet, 
recently issued, tells all about the B. S. A. Special 
System and the famous B. S. A. Scientific Clean- 


ing and Preserving Materials. 


“Scientific Cleaning of the Barrels 


of Modern Firearms” 


Send for your copy immediately 


JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC., 
SOLE U. S. REPRESENTATIVES 
Dept. 19 15 Moore Street New York 


Canadian Representatives: Fraser Co. 
152 Peel Street, Montreal, Canada 


SSE 
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GRIFFIN AND HOWE, INC. 


Rifle Makers 
234 and 236 East 39th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


High grade, bolt action, sporting rifles made to order (6 weeks) 
and carried in stock. Specializing in .25 Special H. P., 7mm. (3000 
f. s.), .30-06 Springfield, .35 Whelen, and .400 Whelen. The latter 
cartridge is the best combination of killing power, accuracy, and 
reliability yet produced anywhere, and is doing remarkable work 
on African game. 


Springfield, Krag, Mauser and all other rifles remodeled in very 
best manner, and restored with finely figured imported walnut. 
Stocking of small-bore target rifles a specialty, especially Winchester 
52, Springfield, B.S.A., and Ballard. Matted ramp front sights. 
Checked and engraved steel butt plates with trap. Hensoldt and 
other rifle scopes with Noske mountings. The very highest type of 
engraving and inlaying done right in our shop. Walk only five 
minutes from Grand Central Station and see all the above work, 
going on right in our shop by our highly skilled workmen who take 
pride in their work, and get everything just as you want it. 


From time to time we have many excellent rifles and shotguns 
of odd type on hand, including under and over shotguns and com- 
bination shotguns and rifles. Also accessories such as cleaning 
tubes and funnels, special cleaning rods, butt plates, pistol grip 
caps, sling swivels, Whelen gun-slings, barrel bands, rifle covers in 
leather and canvas, flannel cleaning patches, Stazon products, Rem- 
ington hunting knives, special pack-sacks, Whelen hunting ruck- 
sack, featherweight eiderdown sleeping robes, feather weight air 
sleeping pockets, telescope rests, etc. Everything for the rifleman 
and the wilderness hunter. Send postal for new illustrated circular 
and price lists. 
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FIALA PAT. SLEEPING BAG 


Weight 5 lbs warm as 30 Ibs. 

of blankets. No hooks, strings 

or other crude contraptions. 
Read What They Say: 


“ Without doubt, you have the 
best light a>. bag on the 
market.” Fordyee. 


“ After 23 years camping in 
nearl ee oo of our country 

crying many kinds of 
slesping a. I can congratu- 
late you on ha ving | the lightest 
and warmest bag I have ever 
seen.” J. M. Murdock. 

Outdoor Sleeping Suits 
of pure “ Angora” worsted. 
FIALA Parkas and Sweater Coats 
for Skiing and Mountaineering. 

FIALA High Grade 22 cal. Com- 


bination Rifle and Pistol, with 
3 barrels, a $30 Rifle for $18. 


Write for descriptive circulars 
Anthony Fiala, 25 Warren St., New York 
FIALA OUTFITS Inc. 


oa Mention caliber. 
Marble Arms & Mig. Co.; $62 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


AUB YY 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE AND EVERY GUN 


Leaders tor Forty Years 
VWeute for Booklet 


Lyman Gun Sight Corp 
Middlefield,Conn 


FECKER TELESCOPIC 
SIGHTS 


FOR ANY RIFLE 


For shooting the prone and offhand 
matches of the N. R. A. program, the 
combination high and low power scope is 
practically a necessity. The Fecker com- 
bination telescopic sight was designed for 
this particular use, the low power eyepiece 
for offhand and kneeling matches, inter- 
changes instantly with the high power 
eyepiece for the prone matches, without 
affecting sighting in of the gun. 


The 4.5 or 6 power scopes, $30.00 


Extra eyepiece to give 8 or 10 power, 
$8.50 


J. W. FECKER 
5606 Euclid Avenue, § Cleveland, Ohio 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


wed pees 


Fun with the Gun, picking ’em off 
with “Marksman” or “Super-X” 


A “baited” field ...a hiding spot nearby . a 
few plaintive pleadings with a caller . . . and watch 
these black devils come! CROWS! Often hun- 
dreds of them! Circling . .. sweeping .. . flap- 
ping black “bull’s-eyes” for your rifle or shotgun. 
Real sport for sportsmen. 


Drop these crafty destroyers of game birds and 
crops—hawks, too, and owls, coyotes, ground squir- 
rels, woodchucks, rats, snakes, foxes and other 
vermin. All tempting targets that are never out of 
season. 


AMMUNITION 


Western’s hard-hitting “Marksman” .22 long rifle car- 
tridge is a little brother to the famous Western .30-’06 
winner of World’s Championships. Ideal for target 
shooting. Try it and note the improvement in your 
marksmanship. There are Western dealers everywhere. 
Write for literature describing Western’s achievements in 
rifle, revolver and shotgun ammunition. 


Exclusive Western Developments 
For Rifle For Shotgun 
High Velocity .30-.30. “Xpert”—hard hitting. 
Boat Tail Bullet. “Field” for all-round shooting 
Open-point Expanding. “Super-X”—long-range load. 
“Marksman” L. R. .22. “Minimax”—trap load. 
—and the “Lubaloy’ non-fouling bullet. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


325 Broadway, East Alton, Illinois 
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Keeps Gun Barrels 100% Clean 


Preserve the fine shooting and resale value in your 
rifle, gun or pistol. Get Hoppe’s from your dealer. For 
sample send 10c in stamps. Free cleaning guide. 


Frank A. Hoppe, Inc. 
For more than 20 pears the Authority on Gun Cleaning 
2321 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Retail price—includ- 
tax—$16.25—Stevens 
“Visible der”’—An ac- _— . . 
curate .22 caliber repeat- Retail price—including tax 
ak, Geneatin Galler Game —$30.00.—No. 330. 410 
bone action. You can tell Gauge — double ae 
at a gence just how many Sardis sanasen 1 oheiee 
ae teeeneinnes for hard-hitting patterns— 
case hardened—beautifully 
polished from selected 
black walnut stock, pistol 
grip. 


FAIRBANKS TYPE SCALE NO. 354 
THE ONE YOU ASKED FOR 


MODERN - BOND CORP. 


813 West 5th Street, Wilmington, Del. 


HAND BOOK 
AND CATALOG OF LOADING TOOLS, 10 CENTS 


a ———— 


60 years of achievement— 
now the largest 


VD) 


makers of shotguns 


in the world 


Because a Stevens 
shoots straighter—¥ 
lasts longer— JJ 
costs less 


Many a home in this country has a 
Stevens that has been doing good hard 
work for two generations and is still 
going strong. 


No secret to it—they’re simply built 
to shoot straight and to last. 


Just take the latest Stevens shotgun 
—the hard hitting .410 gauge Model 
330. A real .410 from butt-plate to 
muzzle—barrels of high pressure com- 
pressed steel bored by the Stevens slow 
process that makes them accurate and 
keeps them accurate. And you can 
buy this gun for $30.00. 


And if you’re thinking of rifles— 


There is the old Favorite—in .22, .25, 
and .32 calibers—for only $9.75—a 


real favorite both in quality and price. 

Or the Visible Loader—an accurate 
-22 caliber repeater. You know when 
it’s loaded and you know when it’s 
empty—one of the smoothest working 
trombones you ever saw—and the 
price—mind you—only $16.25. You 
can’t beat that. 

Whenever you buy a Stevens shot- 
gun or rifle, you will find the same 
accuracy and strength—at the same 
good prices. 

Ask at your dealer’s or write today 
for interesting catalog. 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 


Dept. 678, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
O-wned and Operated by the Savage Arms Corporation 


Stevens 


year — largest manufac- 
turer of shotguns in the world 


INSTRUCTIONS IN LEARNING 
ACCURATE PISTOL SHOOTING 


By Gunnery Sergeant John M. Thomas 


Single copies and under ten, 
fifty centseach. Address orders 
to Gunnery Sergeant John M. 
Thomas, Rifle Range Detach- 
ment. Parris Island, S. C. 


SHOOTING 
ACCESSORIES 


Everything to interest a rifleman. 
Send for my No. 6 Catalog, just out, 
showing over 200 cuts and complete 


Price List. 


P. J. OHARE 


178 Littleton Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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ANTIQUE AND MODERN FIRE- 
ARMS (new and used) sold, exchanged, 
and bought, Large stock — reasonable 
prices! Stephen Van Rensselaer, 873 


Madison Avenue, New York City. 


FOR SALE—Pair of very fine German dueling 
pistols, .44 caliber, muzzle loading, 8-inch bar- 
rels, rifled with very narrow grooves and lands. 
Beautifully engraved and gold inlaid, set trig- 
gers, adjustable sights. Excellent condition. 
but capable of being repaired. Some of the tools 
are missing. Price for the outfit, $60.00. C. E. 
Stodter, 1115 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





WANTED—tTexas Colt concealed trigger and 
Walker-Colt lever rammer, both made in Pater- 
son. Colt Dragoon “Address Sam’l. Colt” or 
made by Colt at Hartford. .44 S. & W. Russian 
Army model single action rim fire. .22 S. & W. 
single shot model 1891 single action. Winches- 
ter 1873 .44-40 with brass receiver. Winchester 
1866 .44 rim fire. Copy of Sawyer’s Vol. 2 “Our 
Pistols and Revolvers.” J. C. Harvey, 872 Main 
St., Worcester, Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE—tThree cap and ball revolvers: 
-44—7% inch Rogers and Spencer, nearly new, 
$15.00. .44—8 inch Remington, very good con- 
dition, $12.50. .36—7% inch Colt’s, very good 
condition, $7.50. Hervey Chelf, 114 W. 12th St., 
Houston Heights, Texas. 


WANTED—A flintlock Kentucky rifle, in con- 
dition for shooting. Must be good. Give full 
description and condition, together with price. 
T. G. Samworth, THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


‘*FIREARMS OF YESTERDAY ’’ 
are a_ specialty with “THE OLD 
GEORGETOWN GUILD.” At all times 
there are on hand a large number of speci- 
mens from which to select examples of 
early American, Confederate States and 
European firearms. Tell us what your col- 
lection needs. We will probably be able to 
help you. The Old Georgetown Guild, 
2722 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE—Sporting top musket tubes or 
nipples, breechloading gun lock. Many other ob- 
solete parts. Send samples of what you want. 
F. Surkamer, 54 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Obsolete gun parts. Hammer, 


gun and musket tubes, gun locks, ete. F. Sur- 
kamer, 54 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE—Pair masked butt Revolutionary 
period officers’ pistols by Thomas. Hair line in- 
lays in silver wire. Complete and original ex- 
cept one has slight repair to stock at lock. Price, 
$20.00. Box 6, THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 





W ANTED—Good examples of early Kentucky 
flintlock rifles and carved powder horns. Send 
description (photograph, if possible) and price. 
J. G. Dillin, 102 West Front Street, Media, Pa. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Vol. LXXI, No. 20 


Terms 


OLLECTORS wishing to fill ome in their ex- 
hibits and riflemen desiring to ose of obso- 
lete weapons will find this an excellent medium 

for purchases, sales and exchanges. 

Free Insertions. Each subscriber is entitled 
to one insertion of one-half inch, when his sub- 
scription is paid up for one year. It is necessary 
only to write or print the text plainly. noting 
thereon the date subscription was paid. These 
advertisements will ap r in the first available 
issue and should be in publication office two 
weeks prior to the tphewing publication date. 

Paid Insertions. Non-subscribers or those 
who have already made use of the subscriber's 
privilege ma e advantage of these columns 
at a cost of $1.00 tad inch or part thereof.. No 
advertisement for less than Po accepted. Ad- 
vertisements will be set in 6 point solid. They . 
should be in the publication office two weeks 
prior to the time appearance is desired. 

Business cards a display in this column ac- 
cepted at the rate of $2.50 an inch. No space 
less than an inch sold for display. 


NEW PRICE LIST NO. 7 CONTAIN- 
ING 24 PAGES OF ANTIQUE FIRE- 
ARMS JUST ISSUED. SENT TO IN- 
TERESTED PARTIES ON RECEIPT 
OF SIX CENTS IN STAMPS. JOE 
KINDIG, JR., 336 W. PHILADELPHIA 
STREET, YORK, PA. 





FOR SALE—2 .22 cal. “Unique” Shattuck 
Arms Company 4-shot Palm Pistols, in factory 
boxes, one has been fired and the other has not. 
Best cash offer takes either or both. Chicago 
Arms Company Palma Pistol, rare, needs repair, 
$7.00. .22 cal. Winchester Lever Action Re- 
peater, in relic condition, at $15.00. Smith Civil 
War Carbine, shows original bluing, $5.00. A 
few .45-70 Springfields of various models, at 
$4.50 each. State model wanted. .44 Colt Cap 
and Ball, fine, $8.50. .31 Colt Cap and Ball shot 
barrel, needs repairing, $6.00. Another with 
large barrel, at $600. Stockbridge Sporting 
Goods Co., Stockbridge, Mass. 





FOR SALE—One pair superfine double barrel 
flintlock carriage pistols by Wilkinson, London. 
Of finest workmanship and perfect in every de- 
tail. Price, $90.00. Box 12, THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN 





WANTED—A double barrel flintlock shotgun, 
in good condition. Give complete description, 
condition and lowest price. T. Samworth, 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 


The American Rifleman 


Enclosed, find $.............for my subscription to ‘‘The American Rifleman,” beginning with 


issue. 


Subscription $2.00 per year to individual members of the NRA; or its affiliated clubs; 


$3.00 per year to others. 





March 15, 1924 


WANTED-—Illinois civilians to affiliate 
with their local rifle club and have their 
club affiliate with the Illinois State Rifle 
Association. We want at least seven new 
men who have never attended National 
Matches to get in, and earn a place on the 
team. Any old-timer will be glad to give 
a helping hand. For information and ap- 
plication blanks, ask L. M. Felt, 132 S. 
Parkside Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED—A winning Civilian Team 
from Pennsylvania at the National 
Matches this fall and every shooter in 
Pennsylvania to correspond with C. T. 
Patterson, 843 Napier Ave., Laurence 
Park, Erie, Penna. 


FOR SALE—Winchester Model 95 Repeater; 
.30 U. S Caliber. Solid frame. Except for some 
scratches in stock is flawless inside and out. 
Targeted by Winchester. Price $25.00. Used 
Colt .38 Special; 5%4 inch barrel Very accurate, 
$12.00. Savage Model 1914 .22 repeater with 
peep sights. Finest condition $15.00. WANT— 
Fine Model Marlin 39. FOR SALE—New 8 
m.m. Featherweight Bolt Action repeating rifle, 
Krupp barrel; neat and accurate. Made by 
Griefeldt, Suhl, Germany, as sample gun. With 
50 full load cartridges and a supplemental cham- 
ber for .32 Auto cartridges, $20.00. F A. Kis- 
sner, 300 Adams St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED—One .32-20 Bisley Model Colt’s 
Revolver 5% or 7% barrel; one 45 Colt’s Bisley 
Model Revolver 5% or 7% barrel, blued finish, 
mechanically perfect, cheap for cash. Also will 
trade one genuine Luger 9 m.m. 8 inch barrel 
holster and stock in new condition. WANT to 
trade for 10 gauge Winchester lever action, 30 
or 32 inch barrel, full choke, one pair 8 x 30 
Prismatic C. P. Goerz Binoculars for trade in 
good condition. Will trade for 1.20 gauge Ithaca 
shotgun or Lefever 20 gauge or 12 Model Win- 
chester Gun, full choke. Irwin-Yauger, Jr., Mt. 
Braddock, Box 12, Fayette Co., Penna. 








FOR SALE OR TRADE—One Remington 
Automatic Rifle, cal. .30-30, perfect inside and 
out. Pistol grip stock, Lyman windgauge re- 
ceiver, Lyman folding two-leaf middle sights 
and ivory bead front sight. Ideal reloading 
tools with double adjustable chamber, two ad- 
justable neck resizing dies and two _ bullet 
moulds, one for casting bullet No. 308291 and 
one for casting soft tips for bullet No. 308291. 
Sell complete outfit for $45. or trade for Win- 
chester Model No. 52 that is in factory condi- 
tion. Must be perfect. G. C. Krop, 311 Brown 
Ave., Turtle Creek, Penna. 


«fOR SALE—One Hensoldt Rifle Telescope 
Ziel-Dialyt,” power 5 and fitted with very fine 
cross-hairs for target shooting. Also Noske 
mounting with micrometer click windage and 
two bases for 1903 Springfield action. A heavy 
sole leather case for glass and mounting ac- 
companies this outfit for the first order for 
$50.00. L. O. Davidson, Wheaton, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—Ideal Bullet Moulds, 358315, for 
Remington .35 caliber, gas check. 308245 .30 
Caliber 87 grain; 319295 for .30-40 gas check 
165 grain; 319247 .32-40 110 grain; 311319 .32- 
20. All good as new. Price $1.50 each. B. R. 
Julian, Omak, Washington. 
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FOR SALE—.256 Mauser, finished by Kosh- 
ollek for Western-Newton cartridge, tight cham- 
ber, groove diameter exact size of bullet, 8% 
inch twist for 160 grain bullet or shorter, finest 
engraving and wood, grip carved floral design, 
horn trigger guard, grip cap, and butt plate, 
well on under side of stock, has finest engraving 
on.cover, half octagon barrel with raised matted 
rib, silver bead front with folding peep rear, has 
windage and elevating adjustment, 44%4-XVoight- 
lander scope, box of handloads and 40:160 grain 
bullets, new, shot ten times, can furnish 50 
yard 5 shot group 13/16 inches, finest and most 
accurate rifle obtainable, all around rifle. $150. 
F. ¥ Lanferman, 7063 Greenview Ave., Chica- 
go, Ill. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Colt Police Positive 
Target Revolver, .22 short, long rifle; 6 inch 
blued; checked walnut grips; gold bead front 
sight; good condition. Swivel in butt. I have a 
very fine target made by this gun at the Colt 
factory recently. Will guarantee accuracy. Also 
extra front sight, Heiser holster, web belt, etc. 
Outfit would cost $40.00 to duplicate new. Price 
$25.00. U. S. A. Marching Compass, with case, 
new, $1.00. WANT—Colt Single Actions, .44 
and .32-20, both with 7% inch barrels. Colt .38 
Police Special, 4 inches. Colt .22 Automatic. 
W. J. Winter, 323 South 6th St., Goshen, Ind. 


FOR SALE—One No. 12 B. S. A. superaccu- 
rate Match Rifle, complete with No. 19 front and 
No. 8-A-6 hole rear sight. This rifle is new, 
$30.00. Also one practically new Krag, never 
used, $12.00. Also one German Mauser fitted 
with '06 star-gauged Springfield barrel. This 
gun is fitted up same as Springfield. Look the 
same, same sight, $30.00. J. W. Beeler, 3414-a 
Grace Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Winchester 1897 gauge, 30 in. 
full Jostam pad, $27.00. 1890 .22 L. R. Fancy 
pistol grip checked stock, good sights, $27.00. 
20 .410 gauge full $13.00. All in good shape. 
Cc. O. D. subject to inspection. F. Otto, Florence 
Station, Illinois. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Colt’s .32 Auto. 
Perfect inside and out. Shipped with examina- 
tion privilege, $20.00. 900 rounds Krag war- 
time ammunition, $7.00. WANT—S. & W. .44 
speetes. Joseph Lee Stephens, Woodland, Cali. 

ox ; 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—New Gearhart Hnd 
Knitting Machine with Winder and extra parts. 
WANT —Springfield ’03 or .22, or Colt .25 Auto., 
or Marlin 20 gauge pump, etc., or what have 
you? Rowland H Royce, 16 Brainerd Road, 
Allston, Mass. 


FOR SALE—.256 Newton, good condition. 
Barrel perfect, accurate. Sling swivels and 
strap. First draft for $35.00 gets it, with 30 or 
40 cartridges. A bargain. Ivan B. Allman, 
Nashua, Montana. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—.45 cal. Colt 
Automatic and holster, shot less than fifty 
times, perfect. First Money Order for $23.00, or 
will exchange for Winchester 5-A telescope. D. 
B. McMillan, 652 Howard St., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Winchester Automatic 12 gauge. 
Two barrels, one full, one modified choke. Per- 
fect condition but has seen some service, $50.00. 
W. H. Oakey, Jr., Hertford, North Carolina. 




















FOR SALE ONLY—For a limited time we are 
offering “Field” grade Ithacas in any guage at 
special price of $34.25. Act quick. Francis 
G. Couch, Andersonburg, Pa. 

FOR SALE—.35 Winchester Automatic rifle 
with case, cleaning rod, extra magazine, and 
Lyman 1-A sight, $35.00. John F. McKenchnie, 
Hillburn, N. Y. 
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Terms 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertise- 

ments appearing in the classified colums of 

THE A ERICA RIFLEMAN make it a most 
satisfactory and productive medium for the dis- 
posal of surplus shooting equipment, or the ac- 
quisition of special types of firearms. 


Free Insertions. Each subscriber is entitled 
to one insertion of one-half inch, when his sub- 
scription is paid up for one year. It is necessary 
only to write or print the text a noting 
thereon the date subscription was paid. These 
advertisements will appear in the first available 
issue and should be in publication office two 
weeks prior to the following publication date. 


Paid Insertions. Non-subscribers or those 
who have ar made use of the subscriber’s 
privilege ma e advantage of these columns 
at a cost of $1.00 per inch or part thereof.. No 
advertisement for less than $1.00 accepted. Ad- 
vertisements will be set in 6 point solid. They 
should be in the publication office two weeks 
prior to the time appearance is desired. 


FOR SALE—.22 H. & R. Revolver, 6-inch 
barrel, good condition, $5.00. Winchester re- 
loading tools, without moulds, cal. .44 Webley, 
38 W. C. F., .32 W. C. F., .82 S. & W. Long, 
each $1.00. Cal. .44 Colt cap and ball revolver, 
$4.00. Adjustable rear sight for .22 Colt Auto. 
60 cents. Spare revolver barrels, cal. .45 Colt 
5% and 7 inch, .38 Colt 6 inch, used condition, 
50 cents each. Spare revolver barrels, cal. .36 
Remington cap and ball, good, each $1.00. Ideal 
powder and shot scoop measures, hand type, ad- 
justable, each 40 cents. Ideal .30 caliber 8-ball 
moulds No. 308333 gas check bullet, used con- 
dition but still very servicable, each $5.00. 
“Commercial” holster for .45 Colt Auto., almost 
new, $1.25. Resizing dies, cal. .45-70, .45 Colt, 
full length; 30 Krag neck resizing only; for 
use with mallet, each $1.50. Ideal Loading 
Press for the 30 Krag cartridge, heavy type for 
bench work, strong and well built, with full set 
of equipment. Capable of reloading ammunition 
equal both in quality and appearance to factory 
job. In almost new condition, weight about 25 
pounds, each $18.00. Ideal bullet sizing and 
lubricating machine, .30 cal. 310 dies, $4.50. 
Cal. .22 “Stevens-Pope” barrel, 22 inches long, 
threaded and adapted for use on the Krag 
carbine, good condition, $4.00. Empty cases, 
cal. .45-70 and .50-70, per hundred, $2.00. 140 
cal. .32-44 primed cases, $2.25. 50 rounds cal. 
.45-125-300 Winchester Express, $5.00. 50 rounds 
cal. 6 m.m. U. S. N., $2.50. WANT—AIl issue 
of “Arms and the Man” before February 1922. 
B. K. Wingate, 448 Birkle Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 


FOR SALE, NO TRADES—tThe first Money 
Order gets the following arms. All are prewar 
make and in perfect gun crank condition, except 
as noted. Guaranteed as represented. Will ship 
Cc. O. D. if transportation costs both ways are 
paid with order. A tailor-made holster goes 
with each handgun. One Winchester Musket 
T. D. .22 L. R. No. 17 Lyman front and No. 103 
Lyman rear sights. R. I. sling. 3X Voight- 
lander, Skopar B telescope, adjustable for ele- 
vation with crosshairs and posts on removable 
mounts and micrometer windage adjustment. 
Very fine stiff leather box case and shoulder 
strap for scope with level and adjusting tool. 
This outfit cost over $70.00. Will sell for $50.00. 
One Colt’s .45 Bisley Model, 5% inch barrel, $20. 
One Colt’s .45 high grade commercial auto., 
Government Model, $23.00. One Colt’s .45 Fron- 
tier Model 7% inch barrel, $18.00. One Colt’s 
.44 Spec. and Russian New Service target re- 
volver 7% inch barrel, $40.00. One Colt’s .22 
Auto., extra fine holster, $30.00. One S. & W. 
.22 L. R. Target Pistol, 10 inch barrel, $25.00. 
One Remington .22 L. R. Target Pistol, 10 inch 
barrel, Patridge sights, slight pits in rear of 
barrel do not affect accuracy. Needs rebluing, 
$20.00. L Harris, 539 So. Manhattan Place, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


TRADE—Belding and Mull 5 power scope 
sight with mounts, graduated in minute and 
yards. Cost $55.00. New condition. For .250- 
3000 Savage Model 1920 bolt action. Bore must 
be perfect and accurate. R. Mosteller, Box 975, 
Columbus, Georgia. 


FOR SALE—One Hensoldt Wetzlar Dyalt 
Rifle Telescope, 3 power, with picket reticule 
adjustable for elevation. In perfect condition. 
Eye relief 3% inches. Suitable for mounting 
in Noske mount. Price $40.00. Box 28, THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 


TRADE—Savage N. R. A., fine shape with 
leather sling, for Remington Model 12, .22 or 
Colt or S. & W., prefer .22 Pol. Pos. Must be 
in good shape. _ Am lefthanded so cannot use 
bolt gun. Geo. W. Courtney, 612 W. Washing- 
ton St., Winchester, Ind. 


FOR SALE—1917 Model U. S. Army rifle 
(Eddystone), new, $25.00. Also new Russian 
rifle. G. R. Hicks, 723 East Third St., Dixion, 
Illinois. 
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FOR SALE—Service Springfield P. G. stock, 
shot 200 times, perfect, $25.00. 1,000 rounds 
Remington service cartridges, 150 grains Pyro 
powder, $25.00. New handmade Sporter Spring- 
field, never fired, Lyman peep, gold bead, folding 
Lyman open on hand, cost $94.00, Sell $50.00. 
Genuine Swiss Martini Scheutzen rifle, .38 cal., 
nickel plated action, finest set triggers, 30 inch 
heavy barrel, beautiful curly walnut, Swiss peep 
sight, $40.00. Lancaster of London, highest en- 
graved grade 577 double express, 12 pounds, cost 
prewar $500.00, shop worn, never fired, $150.00. 
This is under grip, safety for each hammer, 
cheek piece, dark oil polish stock, a very fine 
moose or kadiak bear rifle of the best London 
make. Ica Sterric Camera, prewar, uses E. K. 
2-A film, one or two pictures, matched Kark 
Zeiss tessar lens in compound sterrio shutters. 
Has plate attachment, 3 holders, rising front, 
two pairs filters, cost before war $290.00, fine 
condition, $125.00. Pair matched Zeiss Protar 
sterrio lens F 6.3 in shutters, readily fit to cam- 
era, cost $175.00, sell for $100.00, perfect as new, 
four 11 3/16 inch focus elements serially num- 
bered and matched for sterrio work. The last 
word for precision work. Hervey Lovell, 2809 
Bellefontaine St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

SPECIAL CLEARANCE SALE—One pair 
7x50 Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars, in fine used 
condition, $50.00. A few No. 1 Lyman sights 
for the following models of Winchester rifles: 
1886, 1890, 1892, 1894, and 1906, at $2.50 each. 
.38 Smith & Wesson Special, bullet mold, $2.50. 
No. 5 Ideal Powder Measure, in factory box, 
$5.00. Ideal .38-40 Mould, new, $2.50. .45-90 
Winchester Tools, $2.50. .30 Luger Ideal tool, 
new, $3.00. .30-40 Krag Ideal tool, new, $3.75. 
A few M. Hensoldt & Sons, Wetzlar “Tame” 
Medical Microscopes, new, each magnifies up to 
600-X, at $18.00. Wm. Powell & Son, Birming- 
ham, Double Hammer, 12 gauge, 26 inch modi- 
fied barrels, $22.00. 6x22 five Carl Schutz 
Prism Binoculars, central adjustment, with case 
and strap, five, $17.00. .45 Colt “Commercial” 
Government Model Auto. pistol, at $18.00. An- 
other but of “Government Issue” at $15.00. .38 
Smith & Wesson Hammerless, 3% inch barrel, 
pearl grips, $12.50. .32 Savage Automatic, $10. 
.88 Army Special Colt, 6 inch barrel, blue, $15. 
.45 New Service Colt 5% inch barrel, blue, using 
revolver cartridge not 1917, with walnut grips 
at $17.00. Stockbridge Sporting Goods Co., 


Stockbridge, Mass. 
FOR SALE—.250-3000 Bolt Action Savage, 





especially selected stock, sling swivels, No. 54 
Lyman sight and disc; No. 16-A Sheard’'s gold 
bead front; No. 95 Marble leap rear; extra 
cocking piece, mainspring and striker; No. 10 
Ideal tool with resizer and expander, about 200 
empty cases; leather bound canvas case, $90.00 
outfit. Sell for $58.00, perfect condition. Will 
ship C. O. D. C, x ae R. D. No. 7, Box 
109, Schenectady, 

FOR SALE—.25 0-3000 “Savage _ take down, 
checkered pistol grip and forearm, Lyman wind- 
gauge, peep on rear. King folding rear sight 
on barrel—ivory and gold bead front sights, 30 
cartridges and case, $30.00. WANTED—Lyman 
peep on firing pin for Springfield 06. F. M. 
Brown, 3129 Humbolt Ave., South, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—.256 Newton, fancy stock, like 
new, $30.00 14 K 12 size, open face, 23 jewel 
Hamilton watch, new, $100.00. 14 K 16 size 
23-jewel Riverside, maximus Waltham, new, $90. 
14 K open face Agassiz, 23 jewel split second, 
good as new, $65.00, cost $150.00. Harry H. 
Bennett, 142 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE—One Niedner Springfield Special 
Rifle, No. 3 Barrel, 26 inches long, tight cham- 
ber, Mann-Niedner bases and mounts, 12 inch 
twist, Lyman No. 48 Sight. Full particulars on 
application. One Colt .22 Auto. Pistol, latest 
model, new, price $26.10. Harry D. Dodge, 1300 
Powderhorn Park Terrace, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Perfect Remington 24 Automatic 
-22 Short, $22.50. Special Colt .45 automatic 
outfit, description for stamp. 
Sporter Stock, $4.75. Springfield bolt mechan- 
ism, $4.75. .30-06 barrel, sight studs, $2.75. 
Colt New Service auto-clip revolver, .45 cal., 
perfect, $17.50. L. VanAtta, Covington, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Winchester A- 5 Scope, new, $25. 
New .45 power spotting scope with handmade 
sole leather case, $30.00. New Savage .22 N. R. 
A., $12.50. H. H. Wilson, 210 Iowa Ave., Mus- 
catine, Iowa. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—One 11 ft. King 
Folding Boat, good condition. Trade for De- 
tachable Motor Row. L. W. Sult, 416 E. Front 
St., Berwick, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Fancy .25- 35 Winchester, Lyman 
sights, A-1, 1912. Winchester 12-gauge, 28-in. 
barrel, full, A-1. C. F. Gates, 413 Liberty St., 
Franklin, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One Colt, 
Army Revolver, .38-cal. with six-inch barrei, 
in fine condition, price $18.00. Thos. P. Moore, 
3308 Holmead Place, Washington, D. C. 
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WANTED—Old gun catalogues. Remington 
Rifle, rolling block action. Colt .22 Automatic. 
FOR SALE—6 shot revolver .44-40 cal., good 
order, $5.00. Colt cap and ball .44, inside of 
barrel smooth bored, good, $5.00. Remington 
cap and ball .38 cal., efce $8.00. Starr Re- 
volver, fair order, 00 Bason Revolver 
change to .38 Rim rire, fair order, $2.00. Cyl- 
inder for S. A. .45 Colt, good, $1.50. Shotgun 
crimper 10 and 12 gauge, new, 50 cents each. 
Books, “Filed Cover and Trap Shooting.” Bogard 
1874, $1.50. “American Wild Fowl Shooting,” 
by J. W. Long, 1874, $1.50. “Rifled Ordnance,” 
1864, by Lyle Thomas, $1.50. ‘Naval Gunnery” 
1855, London, by Sir Howard Douglas, $2.00. 
Fred Weinwright, Grayling, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—.45 Colt S. A., 7%4-inch barrel, 
perfect inside and out; with extra mainspring 
and Heiser chamois-lined holster. No _ trade— 
price $22.00. 1917 Model .45 Auto. S. & W. 
revolver with four clips, U. S._ left-handed 
holster, new, $25.00. .32-cal., five-shot H. & R. 
hammerless, new, $8.00. .32 Auto. “Ortiges,” 
small dent on bottom of magazine and barrel 
slightly pitted $8.00. Franklin H. Standish, 22 
Frost St., Fall River, Mass. 


FOR SALE—.22 Colt Auto., factory condition, 
with Andley holster and extra clip, $26.00 
New Ottaway 20-X spotting scope, $9.00. Large 
Ottaway 25-X scope, $22.00 . One $66.00 binocu- 
lar, new for $25.00. Fine .38-55 Union Hill 
Ballard, single trigger, $33.00. .38-caliber parts 
for Bond tool, $3.50. Seth Thomas balance in 
case, $20.00. 1,000 rounds .30-06 ammunition, 
$12.00. What have you to trade? Fred W. 
Anderson, 174 ‘Lafayette Ave., Suffern, N. Y._ 


SELL—.250-3000 Savage lever peep sight, 

gold front, about 100 cartridges go with gun. 
Excellent condition, $40.00. Krag rifle, stock 
slightly changed to improve appearance, barrel 
fine, very accurate, two boxes cartridges, $16. 
.22 Stevens Model 10, 8 inch King front and 
rear sights, cost $4.00. Condition first class, 
good holster, $14.00. C. A. Counts, Anaconda, 
Montana. 
TRADE—One Mauser military rifle, cal. 8 mm. 
Cost $65.00; cut down to sporter, 26-inch barrel, 
43 inches long. Has been shot about 25 times, 
guaranteed, fine inside and out. Will trade for 
.45 Colt’s Auto. or .22 Colt or Reising Auto., or 
.30-30 W. C. F. Guns must be as good as new 
or in good order. Will sell for $45.00. Ben 
Riley, Olmartho, Missouri. 


FOR SALE—Smith & Wesson perfected single 
shot target pistol, New Model, brand new, never 
fired, $26.00; Smith & Wesson .32 hand ejector, 
4-inch barrel, pearl stocks, fine condition, $18.50; 
Colt’s .38 double action Army, 6-inch barrel, 
good condition, $16.50; or will trade this re- 
volver for a New Service .38-40, 7%4-inch barrel. 
R. Lenny, 2811 W. Oxford St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

EXCHANGE—100 copies a & Stream,” 
“National Sportsman,” “H. T. — “American 
Field,” “Rod and Gun,” “Guters- Recreation,” 
and others for copies “Arms and the Man” pub- 
lished prior to April 15, 1922. SELL—Reming- 
ton revolver 1861, 8-inch, octagon originally per- 
cussion, altered .44 C. F., $4.00. F. R. Knodle, 
429 Burton Ave., Washigton, Pa. 

TRADE—. 30- 40 "95 Winchester, solid frame, 
28-inch barrel, A-1 condition, shell belt is about 
100-220 grain S. P. P. M. C. cartridges. WANT 
—.250 Savage bolt with Lyman 54 in like con- 
dition. Remigton .22-12c. Marble rear peep, 
perfect. WANT—.22 Colt Auto., perfect. F. A. 
Peterson, Box 292, Wakefield, Nebraska. 


FOR SALE—One new .22 Peterson Ballard 
No. 3, 30-inch barrel, new stock fore-end, per- 
fect condition, weight 13% Ibs., $45.00. One 
Model 1903, .30-06, with new nickel steel match 
barrel, sevice sights, $40.00. One Winchester 
5-Xscope, crosshair and post reticules, $25.00. 
Cc. Cc. Snavely, Hopkins, Minnesota. 


FOR ‘SALE—Luger barrels, any length fitted 
and tested. Guaranteed accurate. $15.00 for 6 
inch barrels and $2.50 extra for each additional 
inch. Barrels blued. Delivery, two weeks from 
date of receiving your pistol. Eric Johnson, 
1764 East 27th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—1905 Ross_ .303 
good condition, 500 rounds of ammunition, 
stock altered and refinished. Prefer .45 Auto. 
S. H. Lapsley, 810 N. Manhattan Ave., Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


FOR SALE OR 











TRADE—Winchester ‘94, 
Model, .32-40, 18%4-inch nickel steel, Reising 
Auto. pistol. Pre-war Luger 7.65, 44-inch, 
U. S. Eagle on breech. D. V. Hester, Lexing- 
ton, Texas. 


WANTED—Stevens “Ladies Model” double 
set, pistol erip, any caliber, also Ideal lubricator 
and sizer. . A. Luce, 410 Hillview PI1., Ithaca, 
New York. 

WANT—Marlin .22 (Lever); one pair high 


grade binoculars, also shotgun. W. M. Dorr, 
6444 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Illinios. 
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FOR SALE—Winchester Model 52 .22 L. 
Rifle, with extra magazines, Winchester tele: 
scope mounts, ramrod, and canvas leather : 
inforced flannel lined rifle cover, $30.00. Cg 
Automatic .45 pistol with 4 extra magazine 
Dudley leather holster, canvas belt, two maga 
zine pockets, $30.00. Both in A-1l condition 
E. S. Peterson, 3515 South Figueroa St., 
Angeles, California. 


~ FOR SALE—Winchester 95 Carbine, .30/ 
never fired, Marble Sights front and rear, $ 
Cost $57.00 K. L. Fullerton, R. F. D. No. 


Box 25, New Castle, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Priced for quick action. Steve 
414, .22 L. R. Lyman windgauge peep, globe ar 
post front, new, $25.00. Savage .22 H. P. ta 
down, used, $20.00. Savage .303 takedo 
featherweight, new, $40.00. Winchester .30-4 
single shot No. 4 bbl. 23 inches long, very goo 
inside, $15.00. Winchester .38-55, takedown, f 
$15.00. Winchester .30-30 full octagon. ‘a 
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good, $22.50. Springfield 1903, prewar, v 
fine shape. Oiled stock, $27.50. Baker “ 
grade. 12/28 cylinder and modified ivory sights 
good shape, $50.00. Smith Field 16/28, modifi 
and full, $48.00. Stevens Favorite fitted with 
Stevens scope; .22 L. R. prewar serial 757, ney 
fired, $18.00. Fox Sterlingworth 20/28, eyliné 
in full, $40.00. Smith Field grade 12/30, weig! 
7% Ibs., modified and full, $48.00. Colt . 
Automatic, good, $15.00. Colt .45 new service 
5% inch barrel, fine, very accurate, commer 
product, $26.50. Colt .32 Police, 4 inch ba 
fine, $22.00. These afe cash prices. Wo 
consider trade for good shotgun, Marlin 39 ¢ 
Colt .22 Automatic. H. A. Dewar, 22 Divisio 
St., Amesterdam, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Colt’s S. A. .38 Special 5% indy f 
barrel, 3 pound trigger pull, perfect conditio 
Special job from the Colt’s factory, $32.00. On 
Heiser pouch holster (shoulder) and one Hei 
belt holster with belt (no. cart. loupe) size a 
$10.00. 300 .38 spl. cartridges, $12.00. 
Remington portable typewriter, fair conditig 
$30.00. Will take .38 Colt automatic with 4% 
inch barrel in good condition for typewrite 
First Money Order for $50.00 takes first article 
H. E. Priess, 5341 Murdock Ave., St. Louis, } 


CLOSING OUT SALE—$10,000.00 stock 
U. S. Cartridge Company ammunition. Every 
thing for rifle or pistol from .25 Stevens to .455 
70. .250-3000 Savage at $5.00 per hundred. 
new and factory guaranteed. Write for pricé 
on what you need. W. M. Hire, Castalia, Ohi 


FOR SALE—Savage rifle, model 1899, lev 
action .250-3000. Canvas case, peep sight, 
good condition, $22.00. Will trade rifle for 
cal. Colt Auto pistol in same condition. I 
Reflex camera 34%2x3% (9x9 cm.) Carl Zeit 
Tessar Lens 1C F4.5-13.5cm. sunk mount. 6 pl 
holders, film pack adapter, plush lined leathi 
case, all in fine condition, $65.00. E. G. Ga 
2810 Encinal Ave., Alameda, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Remodeled Winchester 52, cite 
cassian stock, Lyman 48, ivory bead, 4 leaf opel 
sight, $35.00. .38 Colt Police Positive Speciahy 
hand carved combination belt and holster, $205 
J. H. Phipps, _Simsbury, Connecticut. 
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FOR SALE—One new Winchester box mag 
zine with factory rear sight and sheard go 
bead front sight, in perfect condition. Has f 
about 50 cartridges, solid frame, model 95. .305 
caliber ’06 ammunition, $39.50 takes it. Wa 
bought last November. One .250-3000 takedo' 
hammerless Savage, in good condition, ba 
like new inside, has factory sights, accura 
shooter, $26.00 takes it. E. H. Witcraft, 
tory, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—Original Sharps molds .40, .4@7 
.45, and .50 cal. Winchester molds .38-90, .40-60)) 
.45-60, and .45-75 at $1.60 each. Winche 
tools only .40-60, .45-75 at $1.75 each. Winche 
ter straight line 1894 tools only .30-40 and 3% 
56, $3.00. Ideal No. 6 tool and molds .25-38% 
.38-56, and .50-70, $3.50. .33 W. C. F. and @ 
Rem. cartridges with Hoxie bullet, $1.25 for @ 
J. V. K. Wagar, Plaza Hotel, Colorado Spri 
Colorado. 


FOR SALE—.303 Savage solid frame, new 
barrel, never shot, $26.00. .35 Standard Au 
fine, $18.00. .22 Stevens Visible Loader, goo 
$12.00 .22 Colt Police Positive, 6 inch ba 
target model, fine, $17.00. Genuine T. W. Sta 
28 gauge, double hammerless. Damascus Flu 
Steel Barrels, hand engraved, fancy stock, sd 
leather, chamois lined case, new condition, $7 
10 gauge double hammer, good, $10.00. Né 
Model 52 Winchester .22 bolt, never shot, 
Stevens Scheutzen Jr., double set trigger, regu 
22 L. R. Stebens barrel also .22 short genuil 
Pope barrel excellent condition, $65.00. WA 
—.22 Colt Automatic or Reising. M. E. Cre 
52 Center Ct., Rutland, Vermont. ‘ 








FOR SALE— ‘Arms and ‘the Man” March 
to December 15, 1922. Colt S. A. 41, 5%4-ine 
$12.00. Remington .44 S. A. converted $10. 
“Rifles and Rifle Practice,” Wilcox, 1859, $2.0 
WANTED—Arms and the Man before 19 
W. J. Rivers, 162-A South Ashby St., Atlant 
Georgia. , 











Remington International Match Barrels 


Lead in Test 


Frankford Arsenal Test produces wonderful demonstration of extreme 
and uniform accuracy of Remington International Match Barrels tested 
exclusively with 30-06 Remington Palma-Olympic Match Ammunition 


Smallest 10 Shot 300 Another Excellent 
Meter Group Ever Made 10 Shot Group 


Extreme Vertical 1.64 Extreme Vertical 1.74 
Extreme Horizontal 1.04 Extreme Horizontal 1.70 
Extreme Spread 1.65 Extreme Spread 1.95 
Figure of Merit 1.34 Figure of Merit 1.72 


Record of Record of 
REMINGTON BARREL REMINGTON BARREL 
*% 1257719 *% 1257689 


Test of International Match Barrels, 300 Meters 
Frankford Arsenal, Jan. 14, 15, 1924 


Average Average 
Make No. of Rifles Shot Extreme Spread Figure of Merit 


REMINGTON 20 3.47 2.81 
COMPETITOR »* 1 15 3.56 2.83 
COMPETITOR * 2 5 3.79 2.86 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF TEST 


Smallest Figure of Merit —10 Shot Target - - 1.34 
Smallest Extreme Spread - - - 1.65 
Smallest Figure of Merit, 50 Shots from Any One Gun - 2.29 
Smallest Extreme Spread, 50 Shots from Any One Gun - 2.82 
Figure of Merit for 20 Remington Rifles Same as Quantico 1923 - 2.81 

Four of first five barrels in test were Remington with an Average Figure of Merit of 2.358 
or .452 Better than Quantico Figure of 2.81. 

Eight of the fifteen barrels selected as result of test were Remington. 


The ammunition used in testing these barrels was of course the record breaking, record making Remington 180 Grain 
Palma-Olympic 300 Meter International left over from the many thousands delivered at Camp Perry in 1923 and manufac- 
tured with the same care and attention as the original lot which won the 1923 Test at Quantico. 


All of which is conclusive proof that a high standard of performance may be expected from Remington products whether 
it be firearms, cutlery, cash registers, or ammunition, including Remington-Palma .22 Long Rifle Cartridges. 


Remington, 


TRADE MARK 


The Authority in Firearms, Ammunition and Cutlery. Also Makers of Remington Cash Registers. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., New York City 


ESTABLISHED 1816 
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RIFLE POWDERS 


Wearing Out the Rifle Barrel 


LLOY bullets have gained much of their 
A popularity because of the idea that they 
will not wear out the barrel as rapidly as 
metal cased bullets. When the force of the 
powder gases pushing behind the bullet is 
taken into consideration, when the fact that 
modern rifle barrels are made of the toughest 
steel, is considered, and when the relative soft- 
ness of the “‘gilding metal’’ and cupro-nickel 
jackets of the regular commercial bullets is 
borne in mind, the “‘‘alloy bullet, longer bar- 
rel life’’ theory loses most of its strength. 

The thing that wears out rifle barrels 
is powder gas, more than bullet friction. 
The reason the rifle fired only with alloy 
bullets outlasts the one that is fired with 
metal-cased bullets is because the alloy bul- 
lets are of necessity fired with reduced charges 
Metal cased bullets fired with 
the same reduced loads of powder would 


of powder. 


not show rapid barrel wear. 


A very important development 


has been made by American am- 
munition manufacturers, in the 


perfection of the “‘gilding metal’ (alloy of 
copper and zinc, with or without addition 
of tin) jacketed bullet, reducing metal foul- 
ing as compared with the older “‘cupro- 
nickel’ jacketed bullet. We had developed 
a powder containing ‘‘decoppering’’ metal, 
intended to reduce the accumulation of metal 
fouling resulting from the use of cupro- 
nickel jacketed bullets. This development is 
now of less importance to users of sporting 
ammunition because of the reduction in metal 
fouling resulting from use of “gilding metal” 


jacketed bullets. 


The useful life of the rifle barrel depends 
primarily on the kind and quantity of pow- 
der used, not on the composition of the 
bullet. 


nitrocellulose powders give the minimum of 


It is a generally known fact that 


‘“‘gas cutting’ or erosion and consequently 
give the longest barrel life. 
All du Pont Smokeless Rifle 
Powders are of nitrocellulose 
composition. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Military Sales Division 


The characteristics and adaptability of powders are 
subjects for .constant study and experimentation by 
manufacturers of ammunition who are scientifically 


Wilmington, Delaware 


and mechanically equipped to produce cartridges of 
the greatest uniformity and dependability. We rec- 
ommend factory loaded ammunition. 
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